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OBSERVATIONS ON SOUNDNESS. 

BY R. H. DYER, M.R.C.V.S., LIMERICK. 
(Continued from page 83.) 
IT may be asked why crib-biting was considered at so early a 
stage of these observations. Perhaps, too, it will be argued by 
some that the disease—or habit, as it has been, I think, im- 
properly designated—would more consistently have occupied a 
position in the catalogue of diseases of the digestive organs. 
My reason is obvious. These remarks not being intended to 
supply, or take the place of, a work on pathology, it is at that 
stage of our examination as to soundness that our attention is 
more particularly arrested by it. The same remarks are appli- 
cable to the next inquiry we shall make, viz., into the state of 
the xasal cavities. 

It is needless to call attention to the importance of this sub- 
ject, as it will be anticipated that that loathsome disease, 
Glanders, will be hinted at. The salivary glands and the 
Schneiderian membrane are so intimately concerned, the one 
with the other, in these examinations, that I shall purposely 
connect them. It may assist us in our inquiry if we take a 
glance at the structure and function of these parts. The nose 
is divisible into hard and soft parts. The former are the bones 
and cartilages ; the latter, the lining membrane of the various 
cavities and passages. These cavities are denominated the 
nasal fossz, and the different sinuses. There are five cartilages 
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belonging to the nose. The septum nasi is that which divides 
the two sides. Both sides are covered with mucous membrane. 
These are what have been termed true and false nostrils ; the 
true are the larger, and which are always open; the false are 
small pouches, or cu/-de-sacs, situated internally above the true. 
They are formed of integument, which is exceedingly thin and 
soft. The Schneiderian membrane is by some anatomists 
called the pituitary membrane, from the nature of its secretion. 
It was formerly believed that this secretion proceeded from the 
brain, until “ Schneider” demonstrated and made known to the 
world that the secretion proceeded from the mucous membrane. 
It is closely attached to the periosteum, to the cartilages, and, 
in short, to all the passages and cavities of the nasal fossz ; it 
is very thick, very vascular, and distinguished for its olfactory 
papillz ; it is strictly a mucous membrane, is pink in colour, but 
subject to change by cold, which is often produced by atmo- 
sphericinfluence. From the nasal fosse it may be traced through 
the nasal duct to the conjunctiva, along the Eustachian tubes to 
the pharynx and mouth, and from thence through the lungs and 
alimentary canal. Itis very smooth on its external surface ; the 
lateral nasal artery, the facial, and the palato-maxillary furnish 
abundance of blood for its secretion ; the first and fifth pair of 
nerves supply it with all it requires from this source. 

The olfactory nerves appear to be very sensitive; they ramify 
over nearly every part of the mucous membrane, by which the 
horse is endowed, as it were, with the power of touch. Smell- 
ing to the horse, is what touch isto man. When the vastness of 
the mucous surfaces in the equine race is considered, more 
especially in the air-passages, we need wonder but little at find- 
ing a considerable quantity of fluid secreted in diseases of this 
membrane. It has been calculated that the number of air-cells 
in the human lungs amount to 600,000,000!! If this be an 
approximation to truth, and if the same might be compared with 
the increased volume of lungs in the horse, it goes far beyond 
my comprehension to imagine the extent of surface of the 
mucous membrane of our patients. 

I am free to admit most of us take but a hasty glance at this 
membrane when called upon to examine a horse as to soundness. 
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If any quantity of discharge is found in either nostril, it is our 
duty to look closely at it; also to the submaxillary glands, and 
to the peculiarity of the cough, should one be present. I am 
anxious to impress this upon the minds of your readers, as 
I am convinced more animals are passed as sound ones than 
ought to be. 

It may be in the recollection of a few of your readers that I 
recorded a case in the Veterinarian—vol. xxv., page 380—that I 
was interested in, an experiment which was instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining if the mucous discharge from the left 
nostril of a pony had the power of propagating disease. This 
was done in consequence of the owner of the pony having lost a 
young and valuable horse from Glanders. I repeat, we cannot 
scrutinise too closely any secretions from the membrane of the 
nose when met with, and especially if we find the horse free 
from cough. The diseases of this part of the air-passages are 
not numerous ; and it is probable but a few will be noticed. I 
shall, therefore, in this paper refer to two or three—viz., Catarrh, 
Nasal Gleet, and Glanders. A common Cold, as it is termed, 
as a general rule, soons runs its course. It is frequently removed 
by a little good nursing, and sometimes without any attention. 
There are cases, however, of simple Catarrh which leave behind 
them something that is annoying to the practitioner as well as 
the owner of the horse. I allude to whistling. Polypus is a 
disease so little known with us that it needs no notice here. 
Nasal Gleet is, I think, a disease which is thought but little 
about by horsekeepers generally. It is, in consequence of its 
being considered of xo importance, nearly as dangerous, if not 
more so, than Glanders, since in the one case no person is careful, 
and in the other case a// are. An animal having discharge from 
the nostril—and the left has invariably been particularised—how- 
ever small in quantity, and of long standing, should, at all times, 
be critically examined, and, if need be, an ass made the subject 
of experiment from it. My own practice has taught me that 
these occasional discharges are very serious, and most of them 
are capable of producing disease. It becomes, therefore, our 
duty to inquire into the cause of Nasal Gleet, and to point out 
any peculiarities which may lead us to safe conclusions in pro- 
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nouncing an animal to be sound. It is an universally received 
opinion that that which is called and which surgeons understand 
by the term of inflammation of the Schneiderian membrane is 
the principal cause of nasal discharge. Although it has been 
argued that this affection is produced cwéthout inflammation 
having existed, 1 am not inclined to believe it. It does not 
follow that such has ot existed, because the owner or groom has 
not seen it. These attacks are of so mild a form frequently 
that it is quite possibile we might not be cognisant of the existence 
of inflammation. Gleet is supposed to be a disease left by a 
chronic attack of inflammation of the mucous surfaces, and that 
aged horses are more susceptible of it than young ones. The 
colour of the membrane is not of that healthy pink; it now assumes 
a darker, a sort of lead-coloured hue, which must be seen to be 
thoroughly understood. The discharge is of various consistence, 
now thick, at another time thin, and so forth. It is, however, at 
that stage of the complaint when the disease is supposed to have 
been cured, or no disease at all exists, that we are likely to have 
uur attention directed to it—when it is, in fact, what the owner 
or breeder of the animal would call “ nothing.” 


(To be continued.) 


SPASMODIC COUGH CAUSED BY AN AWN OF 
WHEAT. 


BY J. A. NUNN, A.V.D., LAHORE. 


THE subject was a grey Guzerattie bull about a year old, which 
was admitted into the Lahore Veterinary School on June 5th, 
1884, suffering from a spasmodic cough, which the attendant 
stated to have been first noticed about three weeks before. The 
animal was in somewhat low condition, and tucked up in the 
flanks. The cough was spasmodic, coming on in paroxysms from 
time to time, and during and just after these spasms a large 
quantity of frothy mucus was expectorated from the mouth. 
Nothing abnormal! could be detected on auscultation or examina- 
tion ; the temperature remained normal, and the bull fed well. On 
the 15th June, during a fit of coughing, a whole ear of bearded 
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wheat, with the awn attached, was expelled from the left nostril, 
covered with mucus. The animal recovered rapidly and was 
discharged cured in two days afterwards. The interesting point 
in this case appears to me to be the length of time the wheat-ear 
remained in the nostril. 


“BURSATTI”: RECORD OF CASES DURING 1883. 
By RICHARD WM. BURKE, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., INDIA. 


ON the 1oth of April last I was consulted by Mr. Clifford, 
District Superintendent of Police, Benares, with reference to a 
horse belonging to a police sizwér, which was said to be suffering 
from debility (“weakness”), and unable to perform its work, the 
result of the disease well known among horsemen in India as 
“ Bursatti.” I examined and found the animal presenting, 
externally, a tumour, or tissue-growth, of the size of a cricket- 
ball, on the near hind inside of fetlock, having a fixed base, and 
attended by slight discharge, which was sero-sanguineous, not 
purulent, in character, Ulceration of the skin covering the near 
lachrymal and nasal bones also existed; discharge present, 
which was more of the nature of /éssue-slough than true purulent 
material. Dislodged a few nodular cell concretions, soft and 
friable, and apparently in the fatty stage, by the fingers from 
the surface of the sore and exposed edges of the skin. Percus- 
sion and auscultation of the chest revealed patchy dulness and 
loss of respiratory murmur at points corresponding to the morbid 
changes on both sides of the lungs, but especially towards the 
anterior lobes. Dry, harsh cough, icterous condition of the 
visible mucous membranes, “staring” coat, and general debility 
—cachexia—were among the principal symptoms noted ; and 
considering the expense of his feed, the present condition and 
past history of the animal, that he had had a former attack of 
the disease and was now incapacitated for work, and was repul- 
sive to the eye, I advised destruction. Mr. Parsons, who shortly 
relieved Mr. Clifford, some twenty days later placed the animal 
at my disposal as “worthless, and incapable of rendering further 
service.” I thereupon availed myself of the opportunity and 
had him shot. 
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Post-mortem examination showed—/seudo-tubercles, inaptly 
termed sunkur in the vernacular, in the lungs and liver, and 
sparingly scattered also under the capsule of the spleen ; pre- 
sence of numerous “false bronchi” in the lungs, such as to be 
met with in Fibroid Phthisis* of man; and the conversion of 
portions of the pulmonary texture into “lumps,” due to fibroid 
substitution ; total absence of any true suppurative changes in 
connection with the morbid processes found set up here, In the 
lung-tissue most of the nodosities had undergone caseous 
change, whilst others showed varying degrees of calcareous depo- 
sition in their histologic constitution. (From notes taken at the 
time.) 

Case JJ.—Brought for my opinion, suffering from a hard, 
large, cauliflower-like growth in front of the off fore phalanx, in 
a c. b. pony, ten years old, very much emaciated, and having a 
hacking cough, which was attended by a crumb-like, nearly dry 
discharge, expelled through the bronchi wd the trachea and 
nasal passages. My prognosis was unfavourable, and I advised 
destruction ; but the owner did not agree to my proposal, and 
some time later, about a month, came and informed me that his 
animal had since died, doubtless from exhaustion, as he had 
“refused his feed for some days before his death.” No /fost- 
mortem examination could be made, as the body was disposed 
of before the information reached me—31st December, 1883. 

Five casest treated during the year among the horses of G 1, 
Royal Artillery, Benares, In all cases my experience was that 
the use of caustic dressings to the sores had a prejudicial effect ; 
whilst recourse to the actual cautery and desiccants was followed 
by better results. Of the desiccants MacDougal’s powder I 
have found to be the best, as it is also an antiseptic and prevents 
tissue decomposition. By causing removal of moisture it prevents 
cell proliferation in the sores (Dr. Moxont), and becomes of 


* Fibroma. 

+t Two of these were in Australians; three, stud-breds, In one case 
now under observation, discharged “ relieved,” distinct friction sounds 
can be heard by applying the ear to different parts of the chest, especi 
ally after exercise, when this is most clear. 

TJones and Sieveking’s “Pathological Anatomy,” chap. “Epithelial 
Cancer.” 
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especial value in the treatment of these cases. (From record 
of treatment.) 

Case VI1I.—Subject, a dun c. b. gelding, eight years old, 
brought for my opinion in Benares, presenting sores on the pre- 
puce, one at the near commissure of the mouth, and another on 
the near hind fetlock, in front and outer side; general debility ; 
no fever*; slight jaundice; subject to attacks of recurrent 
diarrhoea. As the owner (a native) could not pay the feed and 
keep of the patient, he was unwilling to have him treated, and 
decided upon trusting to nature to effect a cure! I there- 
fore lost sight of the case, which might have furnished good 
post-mortem information. (From notes.) 

Case IX™8A c. b. horse, six years old, belonging to a clerk 
in the Survey Department, treated gratis, died of Tetanus, the 
result of the operation I performed on this animal. My patient 
was brought to me about last Christmas, with sores involving 
the fetlock and back tendons of the near fore, and others on all 
hind heels and back of off hind pastern, which were of diminu- 
tive size in comparison to the disease changés found set up in the 
fore. The hot iron was simply applied to these, and afterwards 
dressed with desiccants, whilst from the fore I dissected out 
all the diseased tissues as cleanly as I could, and all appeared 
well for the next two or three days, when luxurious granulations 
made their appearance about the wounded surface, the surround- 
ing skin becoming inflamed and cedematous, and high fever set 
in on the fourth day. The following morning I noticed he got 
“locked jaw,” and was breathing with great difficulty, his visible 
mucous membranes were of a dark yellow, bowels costive, and 
he had already begun to show signs of rapid emaciation super- 
vening. On the eleventh day from that of the operation the 
new growth had become half as big, nearly, as the original 
growth, now of the size of my fist—red, spongy, easily broken 
down by the fingers, ercept at its base, and attended by a foul 
discharge. I was afraid to irritate the sore with caustics, and 


* I have carefully noted the temperature in all such cases, and during 
various stages of development, but have never found the thermometrical 
readings to range higher than i00°4 to 101 F. And this fact is significant 
in its pathology, as marking a difference between it and truly specific 
(contagious) diseases. 
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therefore had recourse to poultice. My patient, however, died 
on the fourteenth day. 

Post-mortem examination disclosed the following :—Sub- 
endothelial miliary granulations and patchy consolidation of the 
lungs, due to exudation into the parenchyma, and subsequent 
conversion of that exudate into a pearly-white or grey and 
amorphous material, compensatory emphysema of the right 
lobe, especially towards its base or upper border; thickening 
and corrugation of the endothelium covering portions of both 
lungs, due to hyperplasy of the sub-connective tissue ; hyper- 
trophy and induration of the mesenteric glands ; miliary deposits 
under the peritoneum, visceral and parietal; similar deposits 
uncer the capsule of the liver, and also into the substance 
proper of that gland. Muscular tissue of the body pale and 
flabby, and possessing a sickly odour. General icterus and 
anzmia. Perhaps the muscular changes were dependent on 
high traumatic fever which preceded death in this case ; probably 
also on changes in nutrition, brought about by general debility. 
Slight injection of the coverings of the spinal cord. 

General Observations.—What most strikes the pathologist is 
the fact that the changes found fost-mortem in this class of cases 
are “dry,” as distinguished from the occurrence of vomicz and 
general “discharge” common to the lesions of other more 
acutely inflammatory disorders which are dependent on a specific 
cause : example, Strangles, Pyzmia, Glanders-Farcy, and Tuber- 
culosis. No lesions are produced in “ Bursatti” in the least 
comparable to the intensity of these specific diseases. Finally, 
the textures of organs thus affected do not usually “ break up,” 
as common in specific affections, All this notwithstanding, we 
cannot but express surprise at the great voids that have obtained 
in the past history of the pathological anatomy of “ Bursatti ” ; 
and it can easily be understood that the pathology of the disease 
has all along been only a series of surmises, and even overt and 
ill-considered statements. The only just conclusion of its patho- 
logy, we may affirm without much fear of contradiction, is to be 
drawn from a consideration of the disease in all its combined 





aspects, namely these: its clinical (medical, surgical, and statis- 
tical), histologica], anatomo-pathological and experimental ; any 
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of these aspects, singly considered, however elaborate, must surely 
lead to confusion, and put back bya step the already ascertained 
facts in reference thereto, and thus misinterpret its right patho- 
logy. The want of proper record of its pathological anatomy 
being kept, has led to the disease being confounded with other 
affections which have only a surface resemblance to it, or have 
certain characteristics common with it. 

Thus we find the theory of a “vegetable parasite” asserted 
without any reference to the numerous other considerations 
bearing on the important question of this disease, and regardless 
of the errors in judgment so common to all minute investigations 
of parasitic life by the best experts. The so-called hunkur of 
the disease waS*first examined by Dr. Fleming, LL.D., and Dr. 
George Thin, of England, who pronounced them to be simple 
cell concretions. Some years later Mr. J. H. Steel announced 
that he had actually cultivated the “fungus” found in the 
“ kunkurs,” and distributed specimens prepared by himself for 
microscopic examination. One of these I obtained through the 
kindness of Mr. Fleming, which I at once made over to Mr. Gar- 
side, then at the Brown Institution, London, and requested the 
favour of his opinion on what were labelled as “ indubitable 
fungi.” This Mr. Garside very kindly consented to do, and on 
consulting with Dr. Roy, F.R.S., the resident professor of the 
institute, he subsequently informed me that the result of their 
combined examination had led them to the conclusion that what 
were described as fungi were neither more nor less than ordinary 
tissue débris, having nothing in common with the nature of /ungus, 
Opinions have differed widely about the subject heretofore, 
judged upon abstract principles, and characterised by some im- 
portant omissions. ‘There is a judgment finally passed upon all 
important questions by the verdict of common opinion, which is 
not formulated upon pre-belief, or based upon the issues of dia- 
lectical contests, but is slowly formed by the joint opinion of all 
the profession. Before that judgment arguments thought irre- 
futable wither into insignificance, theories which but yesterday 
had their eager defenders, are suddenly seen to be indefensible, 
and changes in opinion opposed by all the resources of logic and 


sophistry are found to be inevitable. In a foregone yolume ot 
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the Journal will be found a summary (brief) of the nature of the 
disease products found fost-mortem and in the sores of this 
disease, by Dr. Fleming. 

This, then, is the state of our present knowledge with respect 
to the pathology of “ Bursatti”; and it remains now for us to 
show how much more can be determined in regard thereto by a 
study of its clinical, morphological, and experimental character- 
istics. Mr. Steel* points out with some stress “that the line of 
research which must be taken here is evidently that of experi- 
mental inoculation and culture.” This can be correct only in 
the abstract. It appeals too much for the benefit of one branch 
of inquiry, and too little for that of all the other branches. We 
may be in error in taking this view, but, if we might make a 
suggestion, we would lay greater stress upon the importance of 
study of the component sciences. We must not think anything 
too trivial for the gravity of our intelligence which is not too 
trivial to diminish or intensify animal suffering. We must pour- 
tray in vivid terms the growth, development, course, and termina- 
tion of the sores; their behaviour in causing surrounding infiltra- 
tion of structures, and their power to secondarily invade remote 
organs ; the duration of the disease, etc. The pathologist will 
not disdain to make a careful record of the post-mortem examina- 
tion of horses that have been destroyed for or by the disease, and 
to note the character of the lesions he will so determine, of the 
analogies they might bear to other pathological conditions, and 
of the dissimilarities they might present during different stages. 
The progress of the external disease to internal structures will 
form an important part of his study. While the importance of 
microscopically investigating the characteristics of the sores im 
theiy various stages of growth, of the effects of inoculation and 
other experimentation, of different modes of treatment, of pre- 
vention, of the discovery of its origin and causation, predisposi- 
tion or otherwise of sex, age, climate, dietary, of heredity or non- 
heredity, cannot be over-rated. Exclusive dependence upon the 
external manifestations of disease is not, as was once thought, 
the right method of exploring its nature. The physical proper- 
ties of disease, its pathological effects and physiological action, 


* Quarterly Journal of Veterinary Science in India, vol. ii., 1884. 
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can only be obtained by careful and reiterated observation, 
clinical, Aost-mortem, and experimental. There is not the least 
use shirking the fact that any of these, singly considered, will lead 


to incomplete results, 
(To be continued.) 





THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY AND CONTAGION 
ON THE PROPAGATION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


(Continued from page 109.) 


Gradually the subject attracted the attention of a certain 
number of medal men, and these began to combat, with some 
degree of success, the idea that the malady was syphilitic in its 
nature. Among these persons we may mention Zink (1764), 
Ruhling (1774), Heim (1782), and the special physician of the 
Grand-Duchy of Mecklenburg, Graumann, who has written the 
best treatise on Tuberculosis and its non-identity with Syphilis. 
Unfortunately these savants, in proving that this disease was 
different from Syphilis, a/so taught it was not contagious, and that, 
consequently, the flesh of animals affected with it might be consumed 
with impunity. 

This inexact and hasty conclusion, still more unfortunately, had 
additional serious consequences, for certain physicians, animated 
by an excess of zeal, publicly advertised the good quality of 
such flesh. A tuberculous ox having been slaughtered at Brukenau, 
Zwierlein, a doctor of medicine and philosophy, took twenty-five 
pounds of its flesh, and consumed it himself, in order to demon- 
strate that such meat was destitute of the injurious qualities 
attributed to it. What is more, this doctor prepared a quantity 
of broth made from tuberculous nodules, and drank it in the 
market-place before a large number of people. 

These ideas gaining ground, the various Governments were 
obliged to intervene by ordinances, and rescinded the previous 
laws passed with regard to this flesh. So it was that the Prussian 
Government published on June 27th, 1785, an official notice in 
the following terms :—“ That in order to terminate the unjusti- 
fiable practice of handing over the flesh of tuberculous animals 
to the public executioner, there is need— 
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“1. To enlighten the public on this question. 

“2. To make known the true state of things with regard to the 
action of the flesh of tuberculous animals, which a mere preju- 
dice has generally given rise to the idea that it is injurious to 
health ; and 

“3. To afford instruction as to the course to be henceforth 
pursued with regard to this flesh.” 

In this proclamation it is also stated that the flesh and milk 
of animals affected with Tuberculosis should not be considered 
suspected, except in cases where the lesions of this malady 
are present, and then the diseased portions were to be removed ; 
the remainder of the carcase being left for the disposal of seller 
and buyer, as it might, without the slightest prejudice, so far as 
health was concerned, be utilized as food. 

A circular issued by the Imperial Government of Lower 
Austria on June 11th, 1788, contained a less categorical de- 
cision. In this document, it is admitted that the tuberculous 
growths are found in the healthiest animals as well as in 
diseased, and that the flesh of the latter is in itself healthy. If, 
nevertheless, it is added, such growths are found in the abdomi- 
nal cavity and in the other regions of the body, and if the 
animals had been cachectic and nymphomaniac, their flesh should 
be considered as injurious to the health of mankind, and its 
use should be strongly discouraged.* 

In Southern Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, the flesh of 
tuberculous animals was always more or less rejected. In 
these countries it was certainly admitted that the flesh of 
cattle in goad condition, even though some tuberculous nodules 
might be found on the pleura or peritoneum, was not unfit for 
food, though care was taken to remove the nodules from the 
serous membranes before disposing of the carcase for alimentary 
purposes. If the nodosities were numerous, or seated in the 
lungs or liver, these organs were rejected for food, and the flesh 
was sold as of inferior quality, if it had a good appearance. The 
carcases of animals which were wasted and much diseased were 
not allowed to be used as food. 

A police regulation, issued in the Duchy of Baden in 1772, 


* “ Contributions Choisiesa l’Art Vétérinaire.” Part iv.,p.249. Leipzig, 1788. 
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relative to the inspection of flesh, is framed on these lines. 
Another ordinance of veterinary sanitary police which appeared 
in 1840, in the Canton of Appenzell-Ausserhoden,* shows that 
at that date a similar practice, still existing, was in vogue in 
Switzerland. In this document, three degrees of tubercular 
Phthisis are distinguished, with regard to the consumption of 
the flesh of diseased cattle. The first degree is characterised by 
only a few tubercular growths, and the healthiness of the flesh 
and viscera. In the second, the growths may be everywhere in 
the organs, but the flesh is still in a good state ; but in the third 
degree, the neoplasms are so numerous in the pleural and peri- 
toneal cavities, dwell as in the viscera, that the flesh is 
evidently altered, being changed in colour, and the connective 
tissue is infiltrated with serum. That of the first and second 
degree is allowed to be sold for food, but the purchaser has the 
right to demand from the seller a reduction of twenty per cent. 
Flesh of the third degree is not admissible as food, and the 
carcase, with the exception of the skin and fat, must be buried. 
The fat may be used for other purposes than human food. Any 
damage incurred falls upon the seller. 

Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and the Grand Duchies of Baden and 
Hesse have, in their latest regulations with regard to meat in- 
spection, maintained these indications in principle, thus respecting 
the ancient and popular custom. For instance, in the regulations 
for the Grand Duchy of Baden, published in November, 1878, it 
is laid down that flesh is to be rejected which comes under the 
three following categories :— 

1. That which has a bad smell or is putrefying. 

2. That of animals which have been overdriven or exhausted. 

3. That of animals which were affected with Anthrax, Rabies, 
Glanders, Farcy, tubercular Phthisis (pulmonary or serous) ¢o ax 
advanced degree, Trichinosis, Measles, or any disease marked by 
the decomposition of the nutritive fluids. 

It is likewise mentioned in the instructions relative to the 
inspection of meat, that zf the morbid alterations have only 
invaded certain parts of the animal, these are to be excluded from 
consumption as food, and the remainder may not be exposed for sale 


* “Contributions Choisies 4 ’Art Vétérinaire.” Partiv.,p. 249. Leipzig, 1788. 
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tn the ordinary butcher’s stall, but must be sold as inferior meat, in 
establishments ad hoc. It is also forbidden to expose for sale, or 
to sell, flesh from animals showing marked and extensive lesions of 
tubercular Phthisis. 

While in the South German States meat inspection has been 
carried out for centuries in all the districts, by means of experts 
—empirics or skilled persons, such inspection being still in force; 
in the centre and north of the German Empire, the arrangements 
for the inspection of slaughter-houses and carcases, which were 
introduced towards the end of the last and commencement of 
the present century, when Cattle Plague was so prevalent, have 
disappeared. 

In recent times, nevertheless, a considerable number of German 
towns have instituted abattoirs, in which all animals intended 
for food are slaughtered, and the authorities take the precaution 
to have the meat inspected. Among these towns may be men- 
tioned Berlin, Hanover, Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, Erfurt, Cassel, 
Munich, Stuttgart, etc.* In several localities in North Germany, 
because of outbreaks of Trichinosis, inspection of certain meat 
is obligatory ; and in Prussia, since March 18th, 1838, there is 
a law with regard to public abattoirs, in which a// the animals 
intended for the food of people in the different localities must 
be slaughtered. 

The penal law of the German Empire, and the arrangements 
relative to the trades and professions in force in that country, 
interdicts the sale of improper flesh ; and on May 14th, 1879, 
there was promulgated a law of the empire, dealing with the 
traffic in food, and prohibiting the sale for slaughter of animals 
affected with certain maladies, or the flesh of these. The sani- 
tary board of that empire has already drawn up an ordinance in 
view of these interdictions, so that it is to be expected that in 
the near future there will be uniform measures throughout the 
whole country, and which shall be applicable to slaughter of 
animals affected with Tuberculosis, or their flesh. In the mean- 
time, the towns and localities of any importance are endeavouring 
to concentrate slaughtering in public places open to inspection. 


* In the United Kingdom, only a few towns have abattoirs, as Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester ; but I fear meat inspection in them is not 
one of the objects for which they were instituted.—G, F. 
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In France, the inspection of meat has attracted the attention 
of the authorities from the earliest times. Besides the Act 
already alluded to, may be mentioned the police code of 1767 
in force in that country, in which are regulations relative to the 
sale of animals which have died of disease, as well as the laws 
of August 14th, 1790, and of July 22nd, 1791. 

Dalloz, in the following quotation, shows how the prohibition 
of the sale of flesh of tuberculous animals is provided for in these 
enactments. 

“The same may be said of the flesh (prohibition of sale) of an 
animal killed when diseased. Certain maladies act, in fact, on 
the living animal as the laws of decomposition and fermentation 
do on the dead one" for here occur one of those spontaneous 
transformations which alter the flesh and prevent its being used 
as food. The prohibitions in the old regulations were not less 
formal on this point . . . . otherwise, before the law of 1851, 
they appeared to adopt the same solution, for an order of the 
Cour de Cassation, of 13th August, 1847, qualifies as spoiled 
and corrupt food (comestible giété et corrompu) ‘giandulous’ 
flesh (viandes glanduleuses) offered for sale.” 

Gelle* also states that the flesh of animals affected with tuber- 
cular Phthisis in an advanced stage should be confiscated, and to 
judge by the statements of experts, his opinion is shared by 
many veterinary practitioners and experts in France and Belgium 
—Bouley, Verheyen, Dupont, Hugues, etc.f 

France was the first to regulate the public abattoirs, and to 
organise a regular and convenicnt inspection of animal food. 
Napoleon I., by a decree of February 9th, 1810, suppressed 
private slaughter-houses in large and medium-sized towns, and 
ordered the establishment of public abattoirs. Article 3 of the 
Ordinance of April 15th, 1836, completed this primary measure, 
as by it, it was decided that the opening of a public abattoir in 
a given locality entailed the closure of every private slaughter- 
house therein. 

“ Traité de Pathologie Bovine.” Tome ii, p. 517 

: See also the “ Bulletin de la Société Centrale de Médicine Vétérinaire,” 

1883, p. 14. Many British veterinary surgeons are of the same opinion. See 


the “ Proceedings of the National Veterinary Congress,” published in the VETE- 
RINARY JOURNAL for August (p. 126) and September (p. 209) 1883.—G. F. 
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Analogous arrangements were adopted in Belgium ; there, at 
the same time, were instituted public abattoirs, and a well- 
organised inspection of meat, not only in the large towns, but 
also in some of the small ones. 

In several of the large English cities there are similar estab- 
lishments. 

The scientific investigations with regard to the danger attending 
the consumption of flesh from diseased animals have never been 
suspended, although the effects of the alimentary products from 
tuberculous animals had not been specially inquired into. Since 
the end of the last century, investigations have been instituted 
as to the action of putrid meat and that which has been altered 
by disease. These investigations, which were in reality a con- 
tinuation of those previously begun by Heim and Graumann, 
were continued during the first half of the present century. By 
them it was demonstrated that the ingestion of putrid flesh, as 
well as that derived from diseased animals, is not so dangerous 
as was supposed ; and this demonstration caused several of the 
most distinguished savants to maintain that such food is not 
injurious, if it is previously properly cooked. Payen, for in- 
stance, says: “ Positive facts demonstrate that raw flesh has no 
deleterious properties as food, even when it is in the first stages 
of fermentation, or when it is derived from animals affected with 
contagious or inoculable diseases (Anthrax), or those which are 
endemic; its dangerous properties disappear by boiling it. 
Thus, while condemning butchers, sausage-makers, etc., who sell 
the flesh of animals affected with disease, or putrid meat, the 
authorities should be assured that the accidental sale of such 
meat does not compromise the public health.” 

Renault, then director of the Alfort Veterinary School, at the con- 
clusion of a long series of experimental researches commenced in 
1828, asserted: “1. That there is no sanitary reason for prohibit- 
ing the feeding of pigs and poultry with the d/bris of knackeries, 
whatever this may be ; 2. That there is no danger to mankind in 
eating the boiled milk or cooked flesh of animals—cows, oxen, 
pigs, sheep, or fowls—aftected with contagious diseases, whatever 
may bethe repugnance which these products may naturally inspire,” 
Other experimentalists have contested the legitimacy of these 
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conclusions, which were evidently too far-fetched; and the 
melancholy occurrences at Kloten, Switzerland, and elsewhere, 
have demonstrated in the clearest manner how well-founded 
these doubts were. 

Thus it was that Verheyen, who nevertheless had known in- 
stances in which the flesh of diseased animals had been con- 
sumed with impunity, was of opinion that there was nothing to 
prove the innocuousness of such flesh when cooked. Recognis- 
ing the, happily, infrequent cases in which the consumption of 
such flesh was followed, not only with serious accidents, but 
with death, the, Belgian Academy of Medicine came to the 
following conclusions :— 

“1, The flesh of healthy horses may be allowed to be sold as 
food without any inconvenience to the public health ; 

“2. Horses and other animals slaughtered for food, affected 
with inflammatory diseases in their early stage, may be so 
utilised, provided that the precaution is taken to have them bled 
to death ; 

“3. Animals attacked with Dropsy (Cacherie agueuse), and 
advanced Phthisis, Small-pox, Measles (Cysticercus cellulosus), 
Rabies, and Glanders or Farcy, either acute or chronic, or 
Typhoid or Anthrax fevers, as well as poisoned animals, should 
be excluded from consumption.”* 

The latter opinion is now entertained by the great majority 
of savants and veterinary practitioners in central Europe. 


Unfortunately, we do not know, or only imperfectly, the state 
of affairs existing in other countries, so that we cannot give a 
full notice with regard to the matter, The information which 
we have furnished will, nevertheless, suffice to show how much, 
on every side and during all time, attempts have been made 
to arrive at a competent survei//ance with regard to the sale 
of flesh, and the articles of food manufactured from it, and 
particularly with a view to the preservation of mankind from 
the injurious influence of that derived from tuberculous cattle ; 
this circumspection has had a tendency to increase m recent 


days. 
* “ Dictionnaire des Alterations et Falsifications des Substances Alamen- 
taires,” etc. Vol. il, p. 513. Paris, 1355. 
VOL, XIX, N 
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The Congress can only, then, confirm the decisions of similar 
assemblies which have preceded it, and in doing so respond to a 
general desire of governments, as well as local administrations, 
by accepting the following decision, which we respectfully submit 
to the members of this fourth international reunion. 

It is of the greatest urgency that, in all the districts in which 
animals are sacrificed for human food, these animals should, before 
and after slaughter, be examined by a competent person, if posstble 
a veterinary surgeon, whose duty it should be to seize all flesh 
which is injurious to the health of mankind. 

With regard to the special sanitary police measures in force 
against the use of flesh from tuberculous animals, these exist in a 
more or less precise and categorical form in the South German 
States, as well as in Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Spain, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. Such fiesh is usually divided into three 
categories, according to the degree of alteration presented by 
the carcase ; so that there is first-class or good flesh, second-class 
or inferior flesh, and flesh which is not allowed for consumption. 
The first is absolutely wholesome, and may be sold without 
restriction of any kind ; the second can only be sold as food on 
certain conditions ; and the last is not permitted to be sold, but 
is confiscated. 

This classification, it must be admitted, is kased only on 
a tradition which cannot be unconditionally accepted, and on 
the idea that lean meat full of morbid products should not be 
allowed for consumption, as it is not nutritive and causes 
disgust. 

The reality of the danger resulting from the employment of 
alimentary matters derived from tuberculous cattle, has only had 
a scientific basis since the institution of Villemin’s researches into 
the infectious nature of Tuberculosis; but it was Gerlach, 
director of the Berlin Veterinary School, who was the first to 
undertake really special investigations in this direction, He 
instituted experiments, those experiments on the action of 
suspected matters when ingested, to which allusion has been 
already made; and he ascertained that not only the ingestion 
of tubercular materials, but also that of the flesh of tuberculous 
animals, will often determine alterations of a tubercular and 
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imilar caseous character in the animals experimented upon. He 
d toa usually obtained this result if the matters or flesh were given 
tions, in a raz state ; rarely if they had been previously cooked. 
ubmit | The experiments made by this savant satisfied him that the 
morbigenous principle of tubercle exists everywhere in the 
which tubercle itself; that this principle may, at some point of the 
before organism, be taken up by the lymphatic vessels, and by them be 
osstble carried to a lymphatic gland, which in its turn becomes diseased. 
I flesh From this gland the nosogenous principle is gradually propa- 
gated to other parts of the body, as the pleura, for example ; 
force very frequently it%e enkysted. 
(ina All these phenomena require for their completion, says 
rman Gerlach, a somewhat long interval, so that the flesh of tuberculous 
‘ance, animals is not noxious at the commencement of the disease. 
three During this period of the affection, the body of the diseased 
d by creature certainly contains the morbigenous virus of Tuberculosis, 
-class but only in certain limited situations which, in the majority of 
option. cases, can be recognised as diseased, this principle being fixed, 
thout it may be said, outside the flesh usually consumed as food, and 
od on in such small quantity that it can scarcely do any damage. 
1, but Gerlach was decidedly of opinion that flesh commenced to be 
hurtful when it can be demonstrated, by its persistent traces, tia? 
ly on Tuberculosis, starting from a limited tuberculous centre, has beconee 
id on more or less generalised throughout the organism. Asa proof of 
ot be this propagation, he considers :— 
auses “1. The existence of tuberculous lesions in the lymphatic 
glands in the vicinity of the organs which are the seat of tuber- 
nt of cular neoplasies, and which may, in such cases, be looked upon 
y had as the point of origin or spread of the morbid infection ; 
s into ‘2, The presence of caseous centres; especially in the lungs, 
rlach, these centres indicating that they are already undergoing dis- 
‘st to integration, The greater the number of these centres, the 
He greater is the infective power and noxiousness of the flesh ; 
on of “3, The secondary extension of the tubercles ; 
been “4, Evident emaciation.” 
stion (To be continued.) 
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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


In this country the welfare of the veterinary profession, as a body, so 
largely depends upon the prosperous condition of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, that we trust we may be pardoned if we venture to 
draw attention to a subject which has been occupying the minds of our- 
selves and others whose regard for everything that concerns animal 
medicine and surgery is not limited to the present, but extends to the 
distant future. 

As is generally known, the Royal College subsists entirely upon the 
fees obtained from the examination of students, and these are on the 
same scale as when the Charter of Incorporation was granted forty years 
ago, though the examinations the students undergo have been trebled, 
and the expense attending these has been increased to an almost pro- 
portionate degree. Not only this, but the working expenses of the 


College, apart from examinations, have been gradually augmenting, until - 


now they are far in excess of what they were ten years ago, and this 
augmentation is likely to go on. The secretarial duties have become 
much heavier than they were at the same period, and this necessitates 
an increase in the Secretary’s salary ; the correspondence forms a large 
item of expenditure ; while the mode of election of Members of Council 
by voting papers entails an amount of labour and disbursement alto- 
gether unprovided for when the profession was incorporated—all which 
has to be met from the only source of income. Add to this the fact 
that the College should, and must, protect the profession from the in- 
roads of impostors and unqualified men, and it will be readily under- 
stood that its financial condition is quite incompatible with the require- 
ments imposed upon it. It is true that the lately-obtained charter em- 
powers the Council of the College to raise the examination fees by a 
small sum, and this will have to be done immediately; but the addi- 
tion to the income of the College from this source will effect but little 
good, as it is not unlikely that the Board of Examiners will be 
increased, and this will entail further expense. Seeing the benefit the 
profession derives from its corporate character and the improved 
management of its affairs, and knowing that every member has a great 
interest at stake in the Royal College, it would surely not be too much 
to expect that a small sum should be contributed annually by every 
one whose name is on its register—-say ten shillings. In the course 
of a few years this contribution, if general, would make a great diffe 
rence in the position and prospects of the College, and consequently in 
those of the profession itself. Without a museum, library, or even a 
home, it would almost seem as if members of the Royal College 
had no heart in their vocation, and no pride in its advancement, For 
a very small sum paid every year to ageneral fund every member would 
be giving the best evidence possible that he was not only desirous to 
assist in the best of all professional objects, but that he was appreciative 
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of the advantages he was receiving from the Royal College, and for 
which he now bestows nothing. Unless we are content to remain the 
worst-represented and least ambitious of all the professions, it is high 
time we were doing something for ourselves, and showing that we have a 
professional life and spirit. Apathy and selfishness on the part of in- 
dividuals composing a profession react most prejudicially upon its pro- 
gress and usefulness. We earnestly hope that the suggestion now offered 
may be accepted in a good spirit, and that we will soon be able to 
chronicle that a step has been taken in the right direction by the institu- 
tion of an annual subscription to the Royal College by every registered 
member. Let us have something to be proud of; at present we have 
but little, if anything, to show that we are a profession and a corpora- 


tion. 
~~. - 
REPORT ON THE TRANSMISSIBILITY OF BOVINE TUBER- 
CULOSIS THROUGH MILK TO YOUNG ANIMALS.* 


BY FRANCIS IMLACH, M.D. 


THE milk of three tuberculous cows was employed in these experiments. 
Four cows were purchased, but, as explained in a former report, one died in 
calving. There is good evidence that the “‘ grape disease” rapidly increases 
when a cow is in calf, and that death after parturition, which is sometimes 
premature, is not uncommon. It is a habit with careless farmers to turn out 
their cows while they are yielding no milk on to the barest pasture, and to 
expose them night and day without shelter. The extension of the disease, 
and even its origin, is ascribed by many veterinary surgeons to this pernicious 
custom. 

The first of the three cows was purchased on March 28th, 1883. It 
was six years old, and had calved probably six weeks or two months. It 
yielded four quarts of milk w diem for a month. After that, the supply 
gradually diminished, and had almost ceased on May 11th, when it was 
slaughtered. The milk was subjected to analysis both before and after pur- 
chase. At first, the milk did not seem to differ in composition from healthy 
milk, but towards the end of its life the total solids diminished, as may be 
seen from the following analysis, kindly made as atest by Dr. Campbell 
Brown, our city analyst. May oth, specific gravity 1030; cream rose only 
5 per cent., or about half the cream present; milk-globules small ; fat, 3°9 ; 
other solids, 8°8, including sugar, 32, and ash, 0°66; total solids, 12°7. 
Bacilli were never detected in the milk. The rectal temperature was 100° 
Fahr, until ten days before it died, when it rose to 101°5°. The animal was 
plentifully fed, as were the others, with grains and long hay, and it always 
had a clean bed of straw. On jost-mortem examination, bunches of ape- 
like” masses were found on both parietal pleure. The lungs wer uch 
enlarged, Their edges were lined with the delicate red fringes so character- 
istic in bovine tubercle, and their surfaces were dotted with flat button-like 
processes, On section, also, they presented the usual condition in this 
disease ; cavities with semi-solid cretaceous contents, cavities with cheesy 
contents, cavities filled with purulent matter, smooth-lined cavities containing 
fluid or cheesy substance (probably bronchiectatic), and miliary punctiform 
tubercle, Bacilli from this specimen were shown at the annual meeting of 
the Association in Liverpool, and were depicted by Messrs. Barron and Mott 
in their diagram of pathogenic organisms on that occasion. The bronchial 


* From the Aritish Medical Yournal, for July 26th. 
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glands were enlarged, and so to a less extent were the mesenteric glands. 
The liver was healthy. 

The second cow, aged 8 years, gave milk from June 8th to October 4th, 
when it was killed ; three quarts Jer diem during June, four quarts during 
July and August, and three quarts in September and October. When 
examined Zost-mortem, the parietal pleurz were healthy, but there were 
*‘ grape-like” masses upon the apices of both lungs much larger than in the 
first specimen. The lower lobes of the lungs were comparatively healthy, 
but the upper lobes were riddled with cavities and groups of miliary tubercle. 
The bronchial and mesenteric glands were much enlarged. The milk of this 
cow remained uniform in composition throughout the period of observation. 
The following analysis, made before purchase, is a fair sample. June 6th, 
specific gravity 1029 ; cream rose II per cent. ; fat 4 per cent. ; other solids 
9°9, of which sugar, 4°7, ash, °78 ; total solids, 13°9. Fat-globules of ordinary 
dimensions. 

The third one was a little French cow, seven years old, which gave seven 
quarts of milk fer diem from the 17th of August, when it was purchased, 
to the end of September, and from five to three quarts until the end of 
October, when it was slaughtered. The milk was very rich in cream, and 
had a specific gravity of 1034. On August 31st, Dr. Campbell Brown’s 
control-analysis gave : fat, 6°0; other solids, 10°55, including sugar, 3°68, and 
ash, 0°889 ; total solids, 16°55. In October, the total solids diminished to 
12°5, but at no time was the milk a very poor one. The respirations were 
very hurried, but, as the temperature never rose above from 100°5° to Io1’, 
it was doubted during life whether the cow was suffering from true tubercle. 
However, on Zost-mortem examination it became plain that this was the 
disease. The lungs were enormously enlarged, their surfaces were studded 
with button-like processes. On section, the lungs resembled those of the 
second cow. The parietal pleurz were little affected. The pericardium, 
which is sometimes three inches thick in this disease, was also slightly 
affected ; and, as in all cases I have examined, the bronchial and mesen- 
teric glands were enlarged and numerous bacilli (most easily found in the 
glands) were detected. 

Thus, in all three instances, mistake was satisfactorily avoided, thanks 
chiefly to the diagnostic powers of Mr. Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S., and Inspec- 
tor Luya; but it must be noted that in none of them were the mammary 
glands obviously diseased. They were small and atrophied, but without 
sign of tubercle, It is evident that the presence of a mammary abscess 
would have vitiated the experiment. It is admitted that a syphilitic mother, 
with a specific lesion upon her breast, may transmit the disease to a suck- 
ling child ; but, since the time of Hunter, it has been denied by almost all 
syphilographers that, without such lesion, Syphilis can be transmitted by 
the milk, and, conversely, that a mother having given birth to a syphilitic 
child, cannot become infected by nursing it (law of Colles). The innocuity 
of all physiological secretions, such as those of the salivary and lachrymal 
glands, has been firmly established by exact observation ; and the experi- 
ments of Padova and Profeta have shown that even their inoculation is en- 
tirely ineffective. To have fed young animals on milk mingled with blood 
and pus would not have solved the problem whether the milk of tuberculous 
cows could transmit tubercle. Certainly the analogy of Syphilis would sug- 
gest the impossibility of such transmission, inasmuch as the infectiousness 
of this disease is more surely established than that of tubercle ; but the ex- 
perimental feeding of young animals by Gerlach of Hanover, Miinch of 
Strasburg, and Bollinger of Munich, seemed to show that this analogy did 
not hold good ; and the results obtained by Orth, Chauveau, and others, 
when young animals were fed with the flesh, lungs, glands, etc., of tubercu- 
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lous cattle, appeared to strengthen this conclusion. Dr. Creighton, in his 
able work on “ Bovine Tuberculosis,” has attempted to show that the bovine 
form of tubercle may be detected in man by pathological examination alone, 
and without inquiry as to whether the milk of diseased cows has been drunk. 
He alludes to fifteen patients who died, he believes, of this disease in Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital, during a period of only seven months. It need beno matter 
of surprise, though it may be fit cause for alarm, that so many cases should 
occur in one small hospital in so short a time; for Tuberculosis luxuriates 
among cattle, and grows in large tumours and excrescences, compared with 
which human Tuberculosis is a degenerate disease; and it is extremely 
common. Statistics of its frequence in this country have not been obtained, 
but all veterinary authorities appear to agree with Mr. George Fleming, who 
says (the VETERINARY JOURNAL, May, 1880, p. 313) : “ Our dairy-stock are 
probably largely infected, and, among high-bred cattle, it is not only preva- 
lent, but, from what I can learn, is on the increase.” From October 2nd, 
1882, to March 13th, a period of five and a half months, Inspector Luya, 
chief inspector for this district of cattle and meat, kept notes of all the cases 
of tubercle he met, chiefly with reference to the age at which they were killed, 
the district from which they came, and the organs most affected. These 
cases numbered 168. These were not all, but nearly all that were slaughtered 
in the various abattoirs in Liverpool. The accompanying table shows the 
age of the animals in years. 


Age of Tuberculous Cattle Slaughtered in Liverpool during 54 months. 
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The districts from which they were brought were as follows :— 
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As to the organs affected, only rough notes were made. In all, the lungs 
and pleurz were affected, in eight the pericardium, in seven the liver, and in 
one the liver and kidneys were also affected. Now, without more figures, it is 
sufficiently evident that, in the first place, most of the cases come from town 
shippens in dense districts, and that while tubercle is very rare among calves, 
it occurs most frequently in cattle between four and seven years old. It may 
be taken for granted that a large amount of the milk supplied from town 
shippens comes from tuberculous cows, and that if, indeed, tubercle can be 
as readily and surely transmitted to human beings by the consumption of 
such milk as it was transmitted to calves, young pigs, puppies, goats, etc., 
in the experiments of Gerlach and others, then the chief factor in the pro- 
duction and maintenance of Phthisis in man has been discovered. But, on 
the other hand, the extreme rarity of the disease in calves suggests the 
possibility of some fallacy on the part of the experimenters. Their results 
seemed to show that tubercle may - produced in calves, goats, pigs, etc., by 
the ingestion of milk, with almost as much certainty, and in as short a time, 
as is required after inoculation with the cultivated bacillus. Thus Gerlach 
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found tubercle to have become developed in a young pig after it had been fed 
only twelve days with such milk. Though tubercle is almost unknown in the 
pig, fringed pleurz and grey-coloured nodules in the lung were seen at the 
post-mortem examination one month after the milk-feeding had ceased. 

My own observations have been confined to this question ; namely, whether, 
as has been alleged, tubercle is surely, or even sometimes, produced in young 
animals by feeding them with the milk of “graped cows” during a short 
period of time. The cows were kept in a stable, the young animals in a 
coach-house, and a harness-room between served to cut off communication. 
Great care, involving much time and trouble, was taken to secure proper 
ventilation, due warmth, and thorough cleanliness. 

Calves.—On April 15th, a healthy male calf, one week old, was purchased. 
To May 11th it was fed upon three quarts daily of the milk yielded by the first 
cow, and to July 14th upon three quarts from the second cow. In addition, 
it was fed at other meals, as were all the calves, with oatmeal boiled for an 
hour in water, with sweet milk from a healthy cow added. On July 14th it 
died, after having been fed with tuberculous cows’ milk for eighty days. The 
post-mortem examination was made in the presence of the committee who 
have co-operated with me in this investigation, namely, Dr. Waters, Dr. 
Davidson, and Dr. Caton. There was no appearance of tubercle in the 
lungs, pleurz, liver, kidneys, glands, or other organs. There was some con- 
gestion of the small intestine, which was the apparent cause of death. 
Besides these conditions, however, there were a few small nodules, about the 
size of a pea, scattered over the mesentery. These had not the look of 
tuberculous nodules, as ordinarily seen in mature cows. They were handed 
over to Dr. Mott for microscopical investigation, but he has been unable to 
detect the bacilli of tubercle in any one of them. 

A second calf was purchased immediately after the death of the first, and, 
on August 17th, a third one. Both were a fortnight old when bought, and 
the parents of both were known to be healthy strong animals. Each got two 

uarts of milk from the second and third cows until they were slaughtered at 

e end of October, One, therefore, was fed for eighty-three days, and the 
other for sixty days. They were in prime condition, and nothing abnormal 
was discovered by the most careful Jost-mortem observation. . 

Pigs.—On June 27th, two young pigs were selected from a healthy litter of 
a month old. Each got a quart of milk daily from the tuberculous cows, 
and were otherwise liberally fed until August 20th. They were then placed 
upon a country farm, where they were well cared for. On August 21st, two 
other sucking-pigs were substituted for them, and got from one to two quarts 
of the milk of the tuberculous cows until the end of October. Then all four 
pigs were slaughtered. Their condition was much admired at the abattoir, 
and the fost-mortem results were entirely negative. 

Goat.—On June 11th, a goat was bought, of unknown age, but too old to 
be called a kid. It got what little spare milk there was, an unmeasured 
pany. At the end of October, its lungs and other viscera were entirely 
ree from tubercle. 

Monkeys.—On March 29th, two young monkeys recently landed in Liver- 
pool were purchased. One was fed on bread soaked in the milk of all the 
three cows in succession. ‘The other was fed similarly with bread soaked in 
milk from a healthy cow. In the beginning of June, another young monkey 
was procured, and fed like the first. In addition, they got dates, apples, 
nuts, etc. The control-monkey died one cold night after having been kept 
five weeks. Its lungs were congested, but there was no tubercle. At the end 
of October, the two remaining monkeys, miserably ill, were killed. The lungs 
of both were riddled with tuberculous cavities. Their livers, also, were 
studded with purulent cavities, and their mesenteric glands were enlarged. 
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Guinea-pigs.—F our guinea-pigs, kept as control-animals throughout the 
observations, remained healthy at the end of them. In July, eight young 
guinea-pigs were fed for a month on bread soaked in the milk. In October, 
they were killed, and found to be free from tubercle. In September, six 
others were similarly fed. In December, being then in a damp cold yard, 
three of them died, and the remainder were killed. None of them exhibited 
the well-known signs of Tuberculosis in the guinea-pig. It should be under- 
stood that to the end of October they were all kept in dry warm quarters. 

It may be fairly concluded from these observations that healthy young 
animals, carefully selected and tended, may be safely fed with the milk of 
tuberculous cows without the rapid development of Tuberculosis. Only in 
the two monkeys was there evidence of tubercle, and the disease is too 
common amongst them in this country to allow us to ascribe its development 
to infection by milk. Of the ultimate results of such feeding it would be 
unsafe to make any assertion, for extensive observations would be necessary 
in order to avoid numerous obvious fallacies. The investigations carried on 
in Berlin under the superintendence of Virchow having left this question 
unsettled, it would be a great boon to the medical profession if Mr. George 
Fleming, who has so ably and so forcibly drawn attention to it, or some 
other veterinary authority with facilities and skill superior to what any 
member of our profession can be expected to have, would subject this great 
problem to a practical test. 

In Vienna, New York, and elsewhere, efforts have recently been made to 
suppress the sale of milk from tuberculous cows by legal enactment. Though 
the observations above recorded do not suggest that a healthy child in a 
comfortable home would be hurt by the occasional ingestion of such milk, it 
would be rash to conclude, without further observations, that tubercle might 
not thus be engendered in an ill-fed and ill-clad child with an unhealthy 
heritage and a digestive mucous membrane eroded by frequent diarrhcea. 


REPORTS OF THE GERMAN IMPERIAL BOARD OF 
HEALTH.* 


THE paper that follows next to Koch’s (already noticed in the Journal) is a 
most elaborate statistical essay on the mortality from Phthisis im relation to 
age and sex. The figures are compiled from many quarters, and are handled 
in a very exhaustive way. The author, Dr. Wiirzburg, formulates but few 
conclusions, such as that throughout the Prussian States, whether in town or 
country, the mortality which is great in infancy falls to a minimum between 
five and ten years, and then rises in regular manner to the age of sixty to 
seventy, when it reaches a maximum. Similar results obtain in the United 
States and in Sweden, but England shows an exception to this rule. The 
mortality in Prussia and Sweden is greater amongst males ; in England and 
the United States among females. It is higher in towns than in the country. 
In Prussia many variations of the relative mortality in Phthisis occur in 
regard to locality ; thus the mortality in the Eastern States is less than that 
of the Western. 

Dr, Gafiky’s article upon the occurrence of Tubercle Bacilli in the Expec- 
toration is based on observations carried on in Fraentzel’s wards in La 
Charité, in connection with experiments on the effects of inhalation treatment. 

* Reports of the Imperial Board of Health. Edited by Dr. Struck, Director. 
Second Volume. (Mittheilungen aus dem Kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamte- 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Struck, Geheimen Ober-Regierungsrathe, Director des 
penernenen Gesundheitsamtes. Zweiter Band.) Berlin: Hirschwald, 1884. —Zhe 
~ancel, 
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He has drawn up, in a tabular form, the results of the examinations which 
were made daily in fourteen cases, more or less advanced. The total 
number of examinations was 982, and bacilli were only absent on forty-four 
occasions. The number of bacilli varied very much ; but he refrains from 
drawing any prognostic conclusions, owing to the comparatively small number 
of cases examined. 

Then follows an account by Drs. Ernst Schill and Bernard Fischer of 
their experiments on the Disinfection of Phthisical Sputa. They point out 
that the sputum contains the spore-bearing bacilli, and that the more resis- 
tant power of the spores renders the sputum liable to retain its infective pro- 
perties, especially in the dried state, under many adverse conditions. The 
germicidal agents employed were the action of heat, dry and moist, boiling, 
exposure to the action of corrosive sublimate, alcohol, carbolic acid, sal am- 
moniac, common salt, arsenious acid, iodide of potassium, iodoform, and ani- 
line water, Sputum which had been dried and kept for a variable time as 
well as recent sputum were severally treated, and the test of the retention or 
not of infective qualities rested on the results of inoculation experiments with 
the sputum so treated compared with the results of control experiments with 
the unaltered sputum. The general result of this extensive inquiry may be 
sumined up as proving that subjection to high temperatures and actual 
“ cooking ” destroys the virulence ; that corrosive sublimate and alcohol are 
far less efficient than carbolic acid, for exposure of the sputum for twenty- 
four hours to a 5 per cent. solution of the latter suffices to render it innocu- 
ous. . Aniline has the same property, but it requires to be employed in far 
larger bulk ; and therefore, not only in the matter of exposure, but also the 
disagreeable odour of aniline and its highly poisonous character, render it far 
less applicable for general disinfection than carbolic acid. 

The subject of anthrax inoculation and the protection afforded by the use of 
attenuated virus against the spontaneous disease form the basis of researches 
by Drs. Koch, Gaffky, and Loeffler, in continuation of those recorded in the 
first volume of these reports. After reviewing the various methods of atten- 
uation, of which Pasteur’s cultivation method is the chief, these writers point 
out that the commonest mode of entrance of the virus is by way of the digestive 
tract, and that it was therefore incumbent on them to test the value of inocula- 
tion on animals who had thus ingested the virus. They found that by feed- 
ing animals with anthrax spores infection followed as rapidly as after subcu- 
taneous injection, provided that the dose was sufficiently large ; but that in 
many cases immunity was not conferred by inoculation against the disease 
arising from feeding. Such a result may explain the failure of “ anthrax- 
vaccination ” to afford absolute immunity, for although a vaccinated animal 
may be proof against inoculation, it may yet succumb to the virus taken into 
the alimentary canal. ‘ 

The paper read by Dr. Hesse on the Quantitative Estimation of Micro- 
organisms in the Air is an example of an interesting mode of research 
patiently conducted. By means of suitable apparatus air was drawn through 
tubes coated internally with glycerine, and the development of colonies of 
fungi and bacteria at different parts of the tube carefully observed, the time 
noted at which they appeared, and their disposition at various parts of the 
tube under varying atmospheric conditions of locality, season, and climate. 
The subject is one which is worthy of further inquiry ; and as the method is 
simple, we may hope to find it followed up by others. Some excellent chromo- 
yg depicting the masses of fungous growth in the tubes illustrate 
this essay. 

Dr. Schutz contributes a paper upon the Entrance of Fungus-spores into 
the Air-passages, and the Lung Disease (pneumono-mycosis aspergillina) 
thereby occasioned. The paper opens with a copious historical sketch of 
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such “ mycosis ” described in man and animals, and then proceeds to relate 
the author’s personal observations upon one such affection that occurred asa 
fatal epidemic in a flock of geese. The lungs of the first bird examined were 
the seat of firm greyish-red and small greyish-yellow nodules ; whilst the air- 
passages were filled with muco-purulent secretion. The inner surface of the 
air-sacs, especially the abdominal one, was coated by a greenish delicate 
fibrinous layer. Another bird, whose symptoms were obviously respiratory, 
presented cavities in the lungs containing fungus-mycelium, which was also 
met with in the air-sacs. Small portions of the fungus were cultivated, and 
it was determined to be the aspergillus fumigatus. Details are then given of 
experiments by feeding and inhalation, resulting in the growth of the fungus 
within the birds thus treated ; and these results are contrasted with similar 
experiments with the aspergillus glaucus, which were negative. The paper 
concludes with references in literature to the occurrence of fungi in diseased 
lungs in man, mostly regarded hitherto as merely accidental concomitants. 
The suggestion that some of these cases may be true “ mycoses” is plausible. 
A short description is also given of the fungus of tinea Galli, and its cultiva- 
tion in nutrient fluids and gelatine. 

Then follows a very elaborate report, by Drs. Fischer and Proskener, upon 
chlorine and bromine as disinfectants. lt is not possible to analyse this in 
detail here ; suffice it to say that the experiments are based upon the subjec- 
tion of a very large number of various kinds of micro-organisms to the 
vapours of these substances. As to chlorine, a valuable disinfectant most 
appropriately used under certain circumstances, it is much to be preferred to 
sulphurous acid, which is far less effective. The chlorine should be concen- 
trated, and it is calculated that the cost of materials is about fifteen pfennigs 
per cubic metre of the gas. It is also essential for thorough disinfection that 
the air be laden with moisture, and the room to be disinfected be exposed to 
the gas for some twenty-four hours. The great objection to chlorine is its 
inapplicability to the disinfection of clothing and other fabrics. Bromine 
gives good results, but is even more detrimental to fabrics, besides being 
more costly than chlorine. 

Reserving for future notice Dr. Hueppe’s article on Lactic Fermentation 
and that by Dr. Loeffler on Diphtheria, we may conclude this article with a 
review of the interesting contribution of Dr. Gaffky on the Etiology of 
Typhoid Fever. It opens, like all these reports, with a concise history of 
previous research after specific organisms in this disease, amongst which the 
observations of Eberth, Meyer, Klebs, and Koch are the chief, each of them, 
too, claiming to have determined the presence of a bacillus. Dr. Gaffky’s 
research is based on a microscopical examination of the organs from twenty- 
eight cases. The detection of a bacillus seems to depend somewhat on the 
stage of the disease. In the intestine, it is easiest in the stage of infiltration, 
but when ulceration is in progress the liability to confusion from the presence 
of putrefactive bacteria is great. However, the spleen, liver, kidneys, and 
mesenteric glands a'so harbour the bacillus, and its presence in one or other 
of these organs is conclusive. The mode of preparation is to immerse the 
sections of the organs (which have been hardened in alcohol) for twenty- 
four hours in a saturated aqueous solution of methyl-blue, then wash them in 
alcohol, and having cleared them with oil of turpentine, to mount them in 
Canada balsam. In only two out of the twenty-eight cases were no bacilli 
found in these organs, and in one of these cases they were met with in an intes- 
tinal ulcer, the other case being one of perforation at the end of the fourth week. 
He also alludes to two other cases not included in the above, one in which 
death occurred after the intestinal ulcers were healed, and the other which 
presented the clinical and anatomical features of typhoid, and was fatal in 
the third week. In this case micrococci were found in abundance, but no 
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bacilli. The bacillus is in length about one-third the diameter of a red blood 
corpuscle, and is three times as long as it is broad. It often exhibits spores, 
and it is found in the infiltrated follicular glands, in the spleen, liver, kidney, 
and mesenteric glands, as well as more sparsely in the lungs. It can be 
cultivated outside the body, hitherto without much success, probably from 
imperfection of methods, and especially from experimenters not taking care 
to isolate the organism previously. Gaffky has made many pure “ cultures,” 
and is satisfied that this bacillus is distinct from other pathogenic forms. It 
is motile ; does not stain well with aniline; in gelatine it does not tend to 
spread, and never causes liquefaction, as so many of these bacteria do; its 
colonies have a yellowish colour. It can also be cultivated on the surface of 
boiled potato, and in sterilised blood serum, showing definite macroscopic 
characters. Attempts to cultivate it from the stools failed, because of the 
interference of the other bacteria in these ejecta. Nor did he succeed in 
cultivating it from the blood of typhoid patients. The question whether 
Typhoid Fever can be transmitted to the lower animals has long been the 
subject of experimental inquiry, and almost invariably the result has been 
negative. It might be thought that by the use of these cultures as the 
inoculating agents greater chance of such transmission was afforded ; but 
Gaffky experimented, by inoculation and feeding, on monkeys, guinea-pigs, 
rats, mice, rabbits, and other animals without once producing typhoid lesions. 
A calf fed repeatedly with the cultivated bacilli, and killed six weeks after the 
last infection, presented not the slightest trace of intestinal affection. These 
failures are not held to disprove the etiological importance of the bacillus, 
which was not found by Eberth in twelve cases of intestinal Tuberculosis, and 
the occurrence of which in such large abundance in the intestines in the 
earlier stages of Typhoid Fever is suggestive. It is contended that the evi- 
dence is not weaker than that afforded by Leprosy and Relapsing Fever ; in all 
these diseases there is the presence in the blood or tissues of an organism 
having special characteristics, and not found in any other disease ; but as yet 
in neither has the causal connection been proved ; whereas in Splenic Fever, 
Tuberculosis, Glanders, and Erysipelas, the specific micro-organisms have 
been experimentally shown to be capable of exciting the characteristic lesions. 
Are then, he asks, the typhoid bacilli to be regarded as specific pathogenic 
organisms? He is decidedly of opinion that they are; and he shows how 
the study of the characters of the bacillus, and the analogies of other 
diseases, afford no ground for believing that this bacillus can be evolved from 
non-pathogenic putrefactive bacteria. Since the lower animals resist infec- 
tion, it is not possible to say whether the virus can be artificially attenuated ; 
but the notorious variations in severity of epidemics point to this as a possi- 
bility. It is likely that outside the body the typhoid germ may long remain 
in the form of “resting spores,” but it is also probable that under certain 
conditions they multiply and develop as the anthrax bacillus does apart from 
the intervention of the human organism. In discussing their mode of 
entrance into the human body, he points out that the main body of evidence 
favours their introduction into the alimentary canal, mainly through the 
medium of drinking water, but also by contaminated food, and by the inhal- 
ation (into the mouth) of dust carrying the germs. It is not, however, quite 
possible to exclude inhalation into the lungs, Appended to this paper is a 
description of an epidemic of Typhoid in a garrison at Wittenberg in 1882, 
where the source of infection was clearly traced to contamination of the 
water-supply. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON RICKETS, ETC. IN WILD ANIMALS 


BY J. B. SUTTON, F.R.C.S., SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY, 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


IN the year 1650 a small book was published in London entitled, “ A Treatise 
of the Rickets : being a Disease Common to Children. Published in Latin 
by Francis Glisson, George Bate, and Ahasuerus Regmorter, Doctors in 
Physick and Fellows of the Colledg. of Physitians at London.” 

This was the first systematic account of a disease which, in its usual 
form, does not require any skill to recognise, and is unfortunately so common 
that an ordinary schoolboy is familiar with the term, the name “ Rickets” 
being a byword. 

Since the date of Glisson’s book (which passed into a third edition), 
Rickets has been ably investigated clinically, pathologically,and experimentally 
by very many observers up to the present time, and a long list of monographs, 
dissertations, lectures, and papers by distinguished authors has been devoted 
to the elucidation of its pathology and the best means of treatment. There- 
fore it seems a little strange more attention has not been devoted to this 
malady in animals. That domestic animals and wild beasts in captivity 
suffer from Rickets was certainly known is attested by the fact that the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, possesses specimens 
exemplifying the condition of the skeleton affected by Rickets, as it occurs in 
lions, cats, and monkeys, several of the preparations being marked “ Hun- 
terian.” The “ Proceedings of the Zoological Society, for 1845,” contain a 
paper by Professor Percy, in which is mentioned the death of certain monkeys 
from an affection of the skeleton resembling Mo//ities ossium. 

Otto, writing in 1830, states that Rickets usually occurs in the early period 
of youth in man and animals. He had observed it in puppies, calves, lambs, 
and young monkeys. Examples are given by Sandifort (1/us. Anat., vol. 
iii.), from the monkey, dog, and porcupine. 

Later on Otto speaks also of dritt/eness of bone, a diminished consistence, 
which may occur in early youth, but generally only in advanced age ; it also 
occurs in animals, he having noticed a great degree of brittleness in several 
monkeys, in a hyzna, in a two-year-old lioness, in some dogs, stags, and 
roes. 

This same writer speaks of a softening of bone which occurs in adults and 
old people; this is especially called osteomalacia, rachitis adultorum and 
senilis. It is much more common in the female than in the male sex. It 
was found in the horse, ox, sheep, dog, cat, rat, in very many monkeys, and 
one polar bear. In the birds the disease appears to be more rare. 

In the debate on Rickets at the Pathological Society, in the session of 
1881, Dr. Crisp mentions the occurrence of the affection in birds, wild and 
domesticated animals. 

Dr. Murie, who formerly held the appointment of prosector to the Zoological 
Society, was aware that many of the animals dissected by him exhibited 
marked rickety changes in the bones ; but that Rickets was as common, or 
even more frequent, among wild animals in captivity than among children, 
was never in the least suspected ; indeed, so far as can be learned, no one 
had investigated the subject with the care and attention it deserved. 

Some three years ago the author of this paper was appointed (as one of 
the Committee of Comparative Pathology) to make fost-mortem examinations 
upon the animals dying in the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park, and to 
show at the Pathological Society such specimens which came to hand of 
pathological interest. The result has been, that during the sessions of 1882, 
1883, and 1884 several papers have been contributed on the subject of 
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Rickets in wild animals, which go to show that it is an affection of astonish- 
ing frequency, and a very common cause of death among wild animals in 
the captive state. Many opportunities, and so much material, have come 
under notice as to enable a fairly complete and comprehensive description to 
be written of this singular disease as it occurs in animals. 

Before proceeding to discuss the subject in detail, it will be well to give an 
account of some of the difficulties which arose in the early part of the investi- 
gation. The first specimens shown at the Pathological Society, and described 
in the“ Transactions” for 1883, were from monkeys, the great defect in the 
communications being the inability to ascribe any definite age to the patients. 
All this uncertainty depended on the fact that the Quadrumana rarely repro- 
duce in the gardens ; if they do bring forth young, the offspring rarely sur- 
vive ; and so little reliable information as to the age of the monkeys was 
forthcoming, even from those who were in a position the most likely to afford 
evidence on this point, that for a time the inquiry was much hindered. 

Finding it almost impossible to satisfactorily settle the question within 
reasonable time, attention was directed to another group of animals which 
do occasionally breed in confinement and whose young survive. Thesmaller 
Carnivora have fulfilled the required conditions, and reliable indications 
may be given to determine certain curious and interesting features in the 
course of the disease, which, for a time, were somewhat obscure. 

’ A mammal from birth to maturity passes through an intermediate stage, 
viz., that of puberty, and we have in consequence three very definite periods, 
—-1, infancy ; 2, puberty; 3, maturity. In animals the stage of infancy 
corresponds to the development of the chief secondary centres of the long 
bones, such as the condyles of the femora, the heads of the tibize and humeri, 
the extremities of the radii, ulnz, etc. 

As infancy yields to puberty, the terminal caps of cartilage belonging to 
the limb bones, although separated from their shafts by the thin epiphysial 
cartilages, are nevertheless thoroughly ossified, only the smaller insignificant 
epiphyses retain the cartilaginous condition. Now, changes are obvious in 
the vertebrze ; the complementary centres for the processes and epiphysial 
plates of the centra make their appearance, and the spinal column becomes 
the seat of active change and growth. In infancy the appendicular skeleton 
is undergoing rapid changes, whereas at puberty the activity becomes trans- 
ferred to the axia/ skeleton. 

If an animal of uncertain age falls into one’s hand, the age may be deter- 
mined for pathological purposes by the following test :— 

1. If no epiphysial lines be detected, either in the spine or appendicular 
skeleton, the animal is thoroughly adult ; often degrees of maturity may be 
estimated by the condition of the cranial sutures. 

2. If the complementary plates of the vertebrz remain distinct, the 
epiphyses of the long bones not fused with the shafts, and many of the 
smaller epiphysial centres only just appearing, the animal must be considered 
as in the period of puberty. 

3. No secondary centres in vertebrze, and those in the long bones small, 
the animal must be regarded as an infant. 

That some such rules as these are absolutely necessary to guide one, is 
illustrated by the facts that some animals attain puberty in a few months 
(certain rodents), while others require two years for the complete growth 
of the skeleton, and many larger animals several years. It has been stated 
that—knowing the age at which the lower epiphysis of the radius unites 
completely with the shaft, and multiply the time occupied by four—the result 
represents the average age of the animal. 

The rule is only applicable within wide limits, nevertheless it is exceedingly 
useful as affording at least an approximate estimate of the duration of life 
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for any particular animal. As the symptoms, pathological appearances, and 
distribution of the lesions vary with the’age of the animal affected with 
Rickets, it is necessary to divide the subject and describe the disease in three 
forms :— 

(1) Rickets of infancy, (2) of puberty, and (3) of maturity. 

Although typical cases belonging to each period will be described, never- 
theless instances, as would reasonably be expected, occur at intermediate 
ages, in which the skeletons present conditions exactly midway between any 
two forms corresponding with the creature’s age. Asin matters of natural 
history, so in pathology. Nature is ever ready to break down the barriers of 
hard-and-fast systems of classification ; and though lines of demarcation 
are often essential to mark culminating points, at most they are always to be 
regarded as arbitrary arrangements. 


RICKETS OF INFANCY. 


Symptoms.— The clinical aspect of the disease has been chiefly followed 
out in monkeys. When one of these creatures becomes affected with Rickets 
it is less lively than usual. Instead of:leaping from bough to bough, fight- 
ing, or otherwise displaying evidence of agility, the monkey grovels about 
on the floor, and, if pushed, shrieks as though the movement caused pain. 
By degrees the power of locomotion becomes considerably impaired, the 
creature displaying signs of paralysis in the lower limbs, finally ending in 
paraplegia, accompanied with priapism, incontinence of urine and feces. 
The mode of progression is now characteristic. The hinder portion of the 
body being paralysed, the monkey is obliged to use the long fore limbs as 
crutches, and swing the trunk between them. At this stage deformity of the 
chest is obvious. A well-marked kyphotic curve of the spine is established 
in severe cases, and the creature presents a very pitiable condition. A sud- 
den change in the weather, or exposure to a draught of cold air, sets up a 
slight attack of Bronchitis, and as sure as a rickety monkey develops a 
cough, be it even a slight one, the animal soon succumbs. Such opportuni- 
ties as have occurred for watching the course of the disease in other animals, 
é.g., Carnivora and rodentia, give similar effects. 

The disease develops with remarkable rapidity. I have seen a Capuchin 
monkey in good health, and apparently thriving well, die horribly deformed, 
in consequence of Rickets, four months after. 

MORBID ANATOMY.—At the autopsy the most noticeable features are the 
deformity, particularly the kyphotic curve of the spine, which, in some 
cases, is so pronounced that the symphysis pubis and xiphoid cartilage almost 
touch one another, 

The sinking in of the thorax in many cases is so great that the costal carti- 
lages of opposite sides approach one another so as almost to come into 
apposition ; indeed, this would often happen but for the heart being pushed 
forwards and occupying the interspace. 

The chief visceral lesions are connected with the lungs, heart, and liver, 
but only the lungs exhibit any constant lesions. 

1, Lungs.—In nearly all cases of Rickets occurring at the period of infancy, 
when the ribs are soft and yielding, the Jungs present a condition of atelec- 
tasis ; so extreme is the collapse in some cases that it is hard to imagine how 
the animals managed to breathe. In certain specimens Broncho-pneumonia 
may be detected, and these two affections, complicating Rickets together or 
separately, kill the majority of monkeys brought to this country. 

2. The Heart.—As before explained, the heart often gets compressed 
between the yielding thoracic parietes and pushed forward against the ster- 
num. Thus in the movements of the chest walls during respiration, friction 
is set up between the two layers of the pericardium. The consequence of 
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this attrition is, that a “milk-white patch” develops on that portion of the 
heart subjected to the rubbing, whether it be auricle or ventricle, and on one 
occasion the “ patch” was situated on the superior vena cava. 

3. All animals living in confinement for any considerable length of time 
become possessed of fatty livers, so that its occurrence in Rickets does not 
excite surprise. 

4. During the examination of more than two hundred rickety monkeys, 
only twice has the spleen been found enlarged ; in these two instances it was 
ar gaa as large as usual, with a hard resisting feel and a thickened 
capsule. 

5. In many cases the stomach is dilated, being often twice or thrice as 
large as in its normal condition. 

6. The Spinal Cord.—In animals which have exhibited during life symp- 
toms of paraplegia, the cord in the lumbar region is found to be compressed 
by a narrowing of the bony canal in which it lies. The cause of this will 
be explained fully later on. When the compressed cord is subjected to 
microscopical examination the most obvious changes are these :— 

The nerve tubules near the periphery look as though the medullary 
sheaths were removed, and in many places the axis cylinders are destroyed 
also ; nearer the grey matter the axis cylinders may be detected ; fatty 
granules are abundant; the grey matter contains few, in some places no 
nerve-cells, and such as remain are distorted and compressed ; in fact, the 
structure of the cord is thoroughly disorganised. 

The gross morbid anatomy of the skeleton will now be considered, com- 
mencing with the AXIAL SKELETON. 

1. The Thorax.—The bony framework presents the well-known deformity 
“ pigeon breast,” presenting in its details those features characteristic of the 
same condition, so familiar to all physicians, in young children, subjects of 
well-marked Rickets. As before mentioned, in severe cases the yielding of 
the ribs takes place to such an extreme degree that the costal cartilages of 
opposite sides come almost into contact. It is this compression of the 
thorax by atmospheric pressure, hampering the lungs and causing them to 
a that makes Rickets such a formidable disease, so far as life is con- 
cerned. 

Large beads form at the junctions of the rib-shafts with the costal carti- 
lages, the enlargement being confined to the rib itself, and most obvious on 
the pleural aspect of the thorax. 

Very often a double series of rickety beads may be found on each side, this 
second row being situated near the angles of the ribs. These adventitious 
swellings result from infractions, that is, the ribs are so bent in at the anterior 
portion of the chest that the ribs near the angles are fractured, but the peri- 
osteum remains intact, at least in the majority of the cases. ‘The movement 
of the broken bones in respiration causes a large amount of thickening, due 
to provisional callus, leading to the bulgings in question. In the most 
exaggerated example of Rickets which came under my notice, a Macaque 
monkey, seventy-six “infractions” were counted on the ribs alone. 

In a few specimens of rickety monkeys the chest has exhibited a deformity 
in the opposite direction; instead of being laterally compressed, the sternum 
is bent upon itself at an obtuse angle, as though the xiphoid cartilage and 
the manubrium were endeavouring 'to meet. In these cases the lateral 
measurement is increased, the antero-posterior and vertical diameters are 
diminished. This is caused by the high degree of kyphotic curvature tend- 

ing to make the symphysis pubis and costal arch approach one another, thus 
narrowing the space for the abdominal viscera; at the same time the stomach 
undergoes dilatation and pushes up the ensiform cartilage. The condition 
is peculiar to monkeys, Carnivora and Rodentia suffer, so far as I have 
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s 
examined specimens only from the lateral compressions, but they frequently 
exhibit “ infractions” of the ribs. 

The Skuil.—Phenomena of interest and importance occur in this part of 
the skeleton. Asa rule the bones are so soft that they may be cut with an 
ordinary knife, and repeatedly have I split the skull as easily as though it 
were made of gutta percha. The bones of the cranial vault are usually 
slightly thickened and spongy, often presenting a worm-eaten appearance 
on their exterior. 

The bones forming the base of the skull undergo a peculiar process of 
thinning known as craniotabes. This condition most frequently attacks that 
part of the squamo-occipital bone which lies below the curved lines, and is 
of cartilage origin ; in some instances the cerebellar fossze on either side of 
the foramen magnum are so thin as to creak under the finger like parchment, 
and in certain instances actual perforations occur. Tabetic patches exist 
at times over the orbits. 

The singular contrast of the effects of this disease on the skull cannot fail 
to arrest attention ; bones of membranous origin thicken somewhat, whereas 
those performed in cartilage showthinning. The teeth are, asa rule, normal 
in number and in size ; but these structures will be more fully considered 
later on. 

The Vertebral Column.—It has been known for several years that very 
many monkeys die paraplegic, but the cause of this symptom has never been 
fully worked out until recently. In addition to the kyphotic curve presented 
by the spine, the individual vertebrze become exceedingly soft, indeed so soft 
that in conducting ost-mortem examinations, the bodies of the vertebrae may 
be cut through as easily as the intervening fibro-cartilaginous discs. Con- 
sequently, when the animal stands, the pressure of the superincumbent 
weight causes the softened vertebrz to yield and press upon the cord in 
its canal, and to injuriously compress the spinal nerves as they issue from 
the intervertebral foramina. In addition to the actual softening and bulging 
of the bones, a layer of ossific matter is deposited on the interior of the 
canal ; thisin its turn tends to narrow the usual ample space allowed for 
the cord and its membranes. 

That the nerves do get squeezed may be illustrated in this manner. 
If a monkey just showing signs of paralysis be made to stand up, it shrieks 
in a frightful manner in consequence of pain due to pressure, and when 
manipulated evidence of pain may be observed. 

THE APPENDICULAR SKELETON.—!. Upper Limb.—The clavicle is 
usually thickened, especially at the sternal end. 

The scapula is soft and spongy, allowing the serratus magnus and sub- 
scapularis muscles to invert the posterior border. 

The humerus, radius, and ulna soften, their shafts thicken and their epi- 
physes are often twice or thrice the normal size. The medullary cavity is 
large and filled with red, vascular medulla. The most distinctive signs are 
to be found at the epiphysial junctions, where, replacing the thin, narrow 
streak of hyaline cartilage, a band of tissue is seen, frequently five, and in 
some cases ten, millimetres in thickness, the increased breadth being due to 
a substance named by Guérin spongioid tissue. The lower epiphysis of the 
radius and the head of the humerus are the seats of the greatest change in 
the upper limb. The carpal and metacarpal bones share in the general dis- 
turbance. The long bones, in addition to the changes above described, 
undergo abnormal curving in the direction of their length, but these softened 
bones rarely break. 

The periosteum of the long bones is thick, succulent, and easily separable 
from the shaft. 

2. The Lower Limb,—With the exception of the changes connected with 
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the pelvis, the description of the upper limb would apply to the bones of the 
lower extremities, viz., thickened periosteum, curved shafts, enlarged epi- 
physes, irregular growing lines, softened texture, and increased vascularity. 
The changes are most obvious in the lower ends of the femur and tibia. The 
condyles of the femur I use as my test. If Rickets be suspected, an exami- 
nation of the lower epiphysis of the femur will either confirm or disprove the 
suspicion. 

The pelvic changes are important on account of the narrowing of the 
diameters of the cavity of the true pelvis, presenting an obstacle to the effec- 
tual expulsion of a living offspring. It seems that a relative narrowing takes 
place chiefly in an antero-posterior direction in addition to an absolute 
shortening of the measurements in all the diameters. The action of the 
muscles on the crests of the ilia in severe cases causes inversion of their 
Margins. 

The histology of the affected tissues must next be considered. 

Histology.—Briefly, the changes met with in rickety bones may be summed 
up thus :--they are an exaggeration of the processes normally concerned in 
the formation and growth of bone. As bones increase in length at the epi- 
physial cartilages, and in width or thickness by a deposition of matter from 
the deeper layers of the periosteum investing the diaphysis, these tissues are 
the ones chiefly concerned. 

On making a vertical section through a healthy long bone (the femur is the 
best and most convenient bone to select) taken from a young animal, we find 
at either end a certain portion of the shaft segmented off by a very thin but 
distinct and regular line of hyaline cartilage, usually one millimetre in thick- 
ness. Ifthe tissue at this spot be submitted to the microscope it will be 
found that this apparently homogeneous line of cartilage presents /wo very 
distinct zones. The one farthest from the bone-shaft exhibits the character- 
istic appearance of normal hyaline cartilage, the second, in immediate prox- 
imity to the growing bone, displays cartilage cells arranged in tiers of about 
six, eight, or ten, each column being separated from its fellow by a spiculum 
of calcareous matter. This arrangement extends the whole breadth of the 
epiphysial cartilage, so that in section these cellular columns are arranged 
as regularly as a phalanx of soldiers, and present a characteristic picture. 

In Rickets all this is exaggerated ; a section’ through the epiphysis shows 
the line of cartilage to be several millimetres thick, instead of one ; between 
this and the bone is a layer of variable thickness, formed of a peculiar gela- 
tinous tissue known as the “ spongioid tissue ” of Guérin, possessing a bluish, 
translucent appearance. Examination with a microscope shows ¢hree zones, 
viz. :— 

1, A layer of normal hyaline cartilage exceeding many times its healthy 
thickness. 

2. The layer of cells arranged in vertical columns, but consisting not of ten 
or twelve superimposed cells, but in severe cases of Rickets as many as fifty 
or sixty may be counted in a single column. 

3. Beyond these, a layer of irregular calcareous trabeculz enclosing here 
and there “islets of spongioid tissue ” and tracts of hyaline cartilage. 

It is the proliteration of the cells in the second layer which gives rise to 
“‘ spongioid tissue.” It was noted, in dealing with the morbid anatomy of 
this. disease, that the ends of the long bones become very much enlarged ; 
the microscopic structure affords a satisfactory explanation. If a normal 
centre of ossification be carefully traced, it will be found to extend from a 
definite spot, known as the ossific centre. The border of advancing ossi- 
fication is well marked, and the cartilage clearly and regularly disappearing. 
Such an epiphysis as this should be termed a “ discrete epiphysis.” In 
Rickets things go on in a very disorderly way ; instead of the earthy matter 
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being deposited in a definite spot, it is sprinkled irregularly throughout the 
terminal cartilage, so that it is no uncommon thing to find thirty or forty 
separate nuclei for such an epiphysis as that for the condyles of the femur. 
As these various nuclei become confluent, here and there little tracts of 
hyaline cartilage become enclosed by calcareous matter, constituting what I 
have termed “ cartilage islets” ; these are often of sufficient size as to need no 
artificial help in detecting them. For such a condition as this the term 
“ diffuse epiphysis ” seems applicable, as implying a condition of things in 
which lime salts are deposited in disorder in a softened cartilaginous 
matrix. 

Thus far observation has been limited to the ends of bones and the 
epiphysial cartilages, but changes no less important may be detected in‘ 
connection with the periosteum. In the normal condition, the deeper layers 
of this tissue are adding to the bulk of the shaft by the deposition of fibrous 
lamellz, which subsequently undergo ossification. 

In Rickets the periosteum is very thick, succulent, and trabeculz of fibril- 
lated tissue pass into the bone shaft but do not undergo ossification, so that 
in a transverse section of the shaft of a long bone, the familiar concentric 
lamellz of the Haversian system is replaced by a narrow band of osseous 
tissue in the midst of a fibrillated matrix containing no calcareous matte 
whatever. This accounts for the extreme softness of the bones ; later, if 
the disease be recovered from, all this softened tissue becomes impregnated 
with lime salts, and the bone becomes actually stronger than a non-rickety 
one. The result is common enough in children, but a very rare event among 
the less fortunate monkeys. 

Whether we examine the bone at the epiphysis, or in the shaft, the truth of 
the trite definition expressed by Sir William Jenner in speaking of the 


disease in children strikes us with great force :—“ In Rickets there is in- 
creased preparation for ossification, with an imperfect performance of that 
process.” 


The changes such as have been described here may be met with in all the 
epiphyses of the bones of the limbs, at the junction of ribs and costal carti- 
lages, between the sternebrz, and at the junction of the epiphysial plates of 
the vertebrze with their centra. 

“‘ Spongioid ” tissue is most abundant at the lower ends of the femur, tibia, 
fibula, radius, and ulna, It is always abundant at the junction of the rib 
shafts with the costal cartilages. It is least in quantity in the metacarpal 
and metatarsal bones, and is rarely met with in any quantity at the upper 
epiphysis of the fibula. These facts compel one to assert that “ spongivid 
tissue” is most abundant in the epiphyses which are near joints enjoying free 
and frequent movements—to wit, the ribs in respiration, the legs and fore- 
arms in progression ; but the head of the fibula moves scarcely at alJ, and 
there is scarcely ever any of Guérin’s tissue to be found in that situation. 

The effects of this early form of Rickets may be tabulated thus :— 

1. Deformity of the chest and beading of the ribs. 

2 General thickening of the periosteum and softening of the bones. 

3. Thickening of the flat bones, and occasional thinning of the bones of 
the floor of the cranium. 

4. Enlarged epiphyses and increased curvatures of long bones. 

5. Collapse of lungs. 

6. Histologically. The development of tracts of “ spongioid tissue ” at the 
epiphysial lines. 

7. Compression of the spinal cord, due, in part, to yielding of the softened 
vertebrze, in part to osseous deposition in the posterior surface of the bodies 
of the vertebrz, chiefly in the lumbar region, 
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RICKETS OF PUBERTY. 


This is comparable to the affection known as “ Late Rickets” in the 
human subject. 

Observations on this form of the disease have been conducted chiefly on 
baboons, bears, tigers, and lions. At first I was under the impression that 
Rickets underwent certain modifications corresponding to the species of the 
animal affected, but the notion was soon dispelled as my experience became 
wider. 

Symptoms.—These are very few, but very definite. The animal shows signs 
of paralysis and defective dentition; gradually it becomes completely paraplegic 
and thoroughly helpless, and is killed on account of the paraplegia. 

Visceral Lesions.—The only constant morbid condition in these cases is 
compression of the spinal cord, due to the bulging of the intervertebral 
substance, etc., into the neural canal. Fatty liver is frequent, and the only 
other constant abnormality is albumen, often in large quantity, in the urine. 
Phosphates are also present in great quantity, but there is considerable 
difficulty in obtaining the urine of monkeys in any quantity for the purposes 
of quantitative analysis. 

Morbid Anatomy.—The pathological lesions in this form of the disease 
differ in their distribution, from those described in the “Infantile” form, in 
a very marked form. 


1. The disease may be general. 
2. It may limit itself to the axial skeleton. 
3. The skull alone may be affected. 


1. The Generalised Variety.—The thorax presents the usual “rickety 
rosary,” and in some instances even a double row of beading, due to infrac- 
tions ; but the chest is not deformed, as is so common in the early form. 

The Skull.—tt is a peculiar feature of Rickets at this age, that enormous 
thickening of the vault of the cranium is almost constantly found, the 
hypertrophy limiting itself with anatomical precision to those bones of the 
vault of purely membranous origin ; the base is rarely, in my specimens 
never, affected. The thickness of the parietal bone often exceeds the normal, 
some twelve or fourteen times. The facial bones may share in this hyper- 
trophy, but by no means constantly. 

The permanent teeth are late in erupting, due, I believe, to the thickening 
of the tooth-sac, shown by exposing the follicles. 

The Vertebral Column.—The changes, which are of great interest, are 
best displayed by dividing the column vertically. This done, it will be seen 
that the body of each vertebra consists of three pieces, a centrum and two 
epiphysial plates. In health these complementary plates are separated 
from the centrum to which they belong by two narrow lines of hyaline car- 
tilage throughout the period of growth. But when Rickets disturbs the usual 
course of things, proliferation takes place here, as in the epiphysis of a long 
bone, and the softened tissue, bulging towards the neural canal, encroaches 
upon the space set apart for the cord, and compresses it. In well-marked 
cases, the spinal cord will present alternate dilatations and constrictions, the 
former corresponding to the vertebral bodies, the latter to the epiphysial 
plates and the intervertebral discs. This singular state of affairs is, as 
might be expected, most obvious in the lumbar region. From the above 
explanation it is clear that paraplegia in “‘ Rickets of Puberty ” arises from a 
very different pathological condition to that which causes jparalysis in the 
same disease at “ Infancy.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ANIMAL DISEASES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


THE report of the Inspector of Sheep for 1883 is more than usually inter- 
esting this year, and deserves notice for several reasons, and especially for 
the allusions to Swine Plague, Farcy and Glanders, Pleuro-pneumonia, and 
Rabies. The latter malady and Foot-and-mouth Disease are as yet unknown ; 
but the existence of Glanders and Farcy is news, as we had been led to believe 
that the Australasian Continent was free from it. 

With regard to sheep, the report (which is dated Adelaide, February 21st, 
1884) says : “ The flocks remain free from the ‘ scab’ disease. 

‘* Fluke has not shown itself more prevalent, the losses not being so heavy, 
but holders of country liable to Fluke may well be careful after the extraor- 
dinarily wet season with which we have been favoured. The use of salt and 
iron is increasing, but it is not so much used as it should be. In the south- 
eastern district, and in the south and part of the Wellington district, it might be 
used with great advantage. Wherever the disease known as ‘coast disease’ 
prevails the use of salt and iron will be found a decided benefit to the stock. 

“ Over 1,200 sheep are reported as having died from eating poison plant, 
between travelling stock and those on different runs. There seems to be no 
means of avoiding losses of this description, as even, with the knowledge 
that deaths have occurred ona travelling track a few months previous, the 
next flock may not suffer, the injurious plant having disappeared and vegeta- 
tion being changed. 

“The lambing in the settled districts has been good, and notwithstanding 
the heavy losses in the outside pastoral country, the general average may be 
considered over ten per cent, better than last year. 

“From the reports received the clip has been a good one, although in 
some parts it has not been so heavy as usual. The reports from four districts 
are—wool sound, clean, good, and well grown. The returns show an esti- 
mated increase in the production of wool of over 2,000,000lbs. more in 1883 
than in 1882.” 

With respect to cattle it is stated that in “the south-eastern district the 
reports on cattle have been very favourable, Pleuro-pneumonia not having 
shown atall. In the Wellington district there were some losses, but, except 
in one instance, the deaths were in the early part of the year, and of a non- 
contagious character, There was a large percentage of deaths in one lot 
from contagious disease. The losses from Pleuro-pneumonia have not been 
so great this year, but still quite enough to show the necessity there is for 
supervision. Eighty-seven cattle have been destroyed by the inspectors 
and drovers out of travelling droves. In one lot sixteen per cent. died ; but 
the imported cattle have been much healthier this year than last. Several cases 
have occurred in which the owners have lost a heavy percentage on small lots, 
but of which the inspectors can obtain no reliable information, and will not 
be able to do so until it is compulsory to give notice to the staff of all stock 
showing disease. 

“ Twenty-nine only are noted as having been lost by farmers, all near the 
line of travelling stock, one having lost fourteen cattle. A number of deaths 
have occurred from inflammation and local causes ; the inspectors have been 
called in in a good many cases, but in most instances the cattle have been 
suffering from non-contagious disease. Two cattle were abandoned, for 
which no owner could be found ; they were destroyed. Laryngitis has been 
prevalent in several travelling droves, and also has been noted on the runs 
in the north-east ; in one lot from Queensland thirteen died. Cancer occurs 
now and again, and occasionally cases of Ophthalmia, but not to any great ex- 
tent. The general health of cattle of all descriptions may be considered good. 
“In Melbourne a board of inquiry as to the prevalence of Tuberculosis is 
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sitting, and some important information will probably be elicited. Although 
cases of Tuberculosis have been rare in this province, there can be no doubt 
that an efficient system of examination of all cattle killed for consumption at 
slaughter-houses should be carried out here, as we cannot expect the stock to 
remain free from disease, and it may be expected that animals will be slaugh- 
tered which are unfit for consumption. The large consumption of animal 
food by all classes of people in the province renders it imperative that every 
care should be taken that the public are supplied with sound and good meat. 

“ The proposition which has been mooted in the other colonies to inoculate 
rabbits with Tuberculosis, should be well weighed and tested before being 
adopted, as it certainly appears to me that if the rabbits are so plentiful as to 
allow of the disease being spread amongst them that there must be serious 
danger of stock becoming affected by depasturing on the same country. This 
would mean introducing a far more serious evil than the benefit which will be 
derived from the introduction of such a disease with the idea that it would 
eradicate the rabbits. 

“Theimports during the year overland have been 434,808 sheep, 33,997 cattle, 
and 343 horses. The returns for the different colonies are— Queensland, 
30,550 sheep ; 26,902 cattle ; New South Wales, 388,488 sheep, 6,432 cattle, 
and 288 horses ; Victoria, 15.770 sheep, 663 cattle, and 115 horses,—Queens- 
land heading the cattle importation, and New South Wales a long way beyond 
the other two with sheep. 

“The exports overland were— 140,229 sheep, 2,246 cattle, and 550 horses, as 
follows : To Queensland, 4.224 sheep, 238 cattle (studs) ; New South Wales, 
29,640 sheep ; Victoria, 106,365 sheep, 2,008 cattle, and 550 horses. 

“The past season has,” it appears, ‘‘ been the best the country has been 
favoured with for years past, and stock of all kinds are thriving and healthy. The 
splendid season, however, has unfortunately not extended into outside pas- 
toral districts ; and whilst stockholders and farmers within what may be termed 
the settled districts have been especially favoured, those on the outskirts, 
north, north-east, and north-west, have been suffering heavy losses from 
drought. In places where rain fell in the earlier part of the year the 
grasshoppers followed and swept off the green feed, whilst in our south- 
eastern district there are complaints of too much rain. 

“ Notwithstanding the drought in the outside districts, the splendid 
season within shows an increased percentage of lambs on the marking of 
last year. 

“In response to a large number of circulars sent to sheepowners, I find 
there was an average increase in 1382 of slightly over 52 per cent. only from 
the breeding sheep, according to the returns forwarded by owners holding 
about one-half the number of breeding ewes in the province. Although the 
losses from drought, etc., have been heavy during -both 1882 and 1883, the 
highly favourable season within the settled districts shows that an increase 
in the percentage of lambs marked in 1883 has been fully ten per cent. over 
that of 1882. The returns furnished by those sheepowners who kindly 
responded to the circular may fairly be taken as representing the average 
increase for the whole province. From too returns only, losses are reported 
amounting to 150,000 sheep in 1882, and in 1883 to 105,000. These losses 
are reported as being caused by drought, dogs, eaglehawks, poison plant, 
coast disease, and Fluke. The number lost from the last-mentioned cause 
has only amounted to a few thousand sheep. The numbers vary from ten 
sheep killed by dogs up to 20,000 and 42,000 died and killed by drought and 
dogs. I am sorry to report that these returns do not include the whole of the 
losses which have occurred in the outside districts. 

“The inspecting staff have examined over 1,000,000 sheep, 53,000 cattle, 
6.300 horses, and travelled over 28,700 miles on duty during the year. 
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Animal Diseases in South Australia. IQE 


“T wish to thank Mr. T. Chalwin, M.R.C.V.S., for the professional assist- 
ance which he, from time to time, renders the staff as honorary Government 
veterinary, giving me the advantage at any time of his professional knowledge 
in assisting to carry out the many duties of the department in connection 
with all descriptions of stock. 

“The increasing number of cattle being introduced into the Northern 
Territory necessitates the appointment of an inspector to check the careless- 
ness exhibited from time to time in leaving diseased animals on the travel- 
ling tracks. It is proposed to station an inspector near the Katherine or 
Elsie telegraph stations. The Queenslanders are already travelling cattle 
through the territory to Western Australia, and the route by the Elsie will 
probably be the one taken. The inspector will also be a check on the use of 
brands without persons first complying with the Brands Act. The returns of 
stock introduced into the Northern Territory part of the province are below 
the actual numbers, only 17,500 cattle and 300 horses being noted by land; 
at Palmerston 911 sheep were landed for killing, fourteen cattle, thirty-nine 
horses, and two swine. 

“The reports from the other colonies of the health of stock have been 
favourable, with the exception of the information from time to time appear- 
ing before the board inquiring into Tuberculosis in Melbourne. In Western 
Australia the last information received has been satisfactory as to the eradi- 
cation of Scab in sheep, the licensed sheep being confined to two districts. 

“The unfortunate outbreak of Scab reported during this last week as occur- 
ring in New South Wales appears to show the necessity for dressing with 
known medicaments, and has certainly taken every one by surprise, as the 
regulations regarding the admission of sheep in that colony are particularly 
strict. It is expected that the precautions adopted will prevent any exten- 
sion of the disease, and I do not consider it necessary to suggest any further 
precautions in regard to the admission of sheep into this colony from New 
South Wales than are at present in force. The Carcoar district is removed 
from any immediate communication with this province. Although prompt 
steps have been taken in destroying the diseased sheep (273 in number), the 
buildings and yards immediately connected with the flocks, there still must 
remain great uncertainty as to whether any disease has been left on the road 
from Sydney to the Carcoar district. The inspectors are now fully alive to 
the danger, and every precaution will doubtless be taken. It is satisfactory 
to have received an official communication which reports there is no reason 
to suppose that any other sheep are affected. 


Swine Fever. 


“This disease has diminished, there being on December the 22nd only 
seventy centres of disease, with 219 attacked during the week, and only 
twenty-two remaining diseased. During the three months ending December 
22nd, 2,403 swine died or were killed. 


Farcy and Glanders. 


“During the three months ending December 22nd, the centres were 
reduced from twenty-three to fifteen ; eleven fresh outbreaks occurred, five 
remained diseased, and twelve were killed. 


Pleuro-pneumonia. 


“This disease has decreased, although during the three months ending 
December 22nd, 362 centres were reported, 199 animals attacked, 146 killed, 
and twenty-nine remaining undestroyed. 
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Prohibition of Dogs. 

“ In consequence of representations from the New South Wales Govern- 
ment, suggesting that united action might be taken in prohibiting the importa- 
tion of dogs into the Australian colonies, to prevent the introduction of Hydro- 
phobia, inquiries were made, and it was considered advisable to join with the 
other colonies in prohibiting dogs, except under quarantine, from all places 
beyond the Australian colonies and New Zealand, and action was taken to frame 
regulations under the Public Health Act. The orders provide for notice on 
arrival of a vessel with dogs in South Australian ports being given to the 
inspectors, and all dogs require to be examined by a veterinary surgeon ; if 

ealthy, they may be removed into quarantine at Torrens Island for a term 
of six months ; ships’ dogs are allowed to remain on board the vessel, but 
must be carefully secured, and no dogs allowed on board any vessel from the 
land except under the liability of being destroyed ; all dogs arriving diseased 
will be destroyed ; the term and expense of quarantine being long and heavy, 
none but valuable dogs are likely to be imported. 

“Thirty-seven dogs have been examined, and three were removed to the 
quarantine. One owner preferred destroying two dogs to paying the cost of 
examination and quarantine. 

“The master of one vessel was fined ten pounds for not giving notice to 
the inspector as required, and a second information for transhipping without 
permit against the same master was withdrawn. 

“The increasing means of communication with China: and eastern ports, 
the growth of trade in that direction, and the quick means of transit with 
Great Britain by the mail and ocean steamers, make it more probable that 
disease may be imported. If by the course pursued the introduction of so 
great a scourge as Hydrophobia can be prevented, and there is every reason 
to believe it will, the prohibition and expense of quarantine are but a small 
consideration. 

“ Reports were obtained from London by the Government of New South 
Wales from Dr. Burdon Sanderson and Mr. Fleming, F.R.C.V.S., and the 
opinion given was that rigid prohibition, unless really effective quarantine 
could be guaranteed, was the proper course to pursue to prevent the introduc- 
tion of Hydrophobia. Mr. Fleming mentions especially the case of the 
Mauritius, where Rabies is as prevalent as in England, and the Island of 
Réunion, where a strict prohibition has been maintained, and nocase of Rabies 
has ever been known. He further says, ‘that in order to maintain New 
South Wales and other uninfected colonies free from the dreadful scourge, two 
courses are open—either impose quarantine on imported dogs, or absolutely 
prohibit importation or landing of dogs from infected countries. But quar- 
antine, to be effective, must be very strict ; and as the period of incubation 
or latency of Rabies is extremely uncertain, ranging from a few weeks to more 
than a year, this quarantine should therefore be sufficiently long to cover the 
maximum term of latency.’ 

“Mr. Pottie, M.R.C.V.S., in Sydney, reported a case of Rabies in an 
imported dog, and Mr. R. Anderson, inspector of police, reported the killing 
of a dog by a constable who had no doubt as to the dog being mad, having 
killed other dogs suffering from similar symptoms in Liverpool. The New 
South Wales Government medical adviser, Mr. C. K. McKellar, reports 
‘that he can see no reason to doubt the cases related were true Rabies, and the 
only confirmatory test wanting was the inoculation and production of the 
disease in another animal.’ It is unfortunate that steps were not taken to 
prove the genuineness of the disease. 


ant Ostriches. 
“ Considering the rising importance of this industry, it may not be out of 
place to note some particulars of the advance that has been made. It is 
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only a short time since a few birds were imported into the province ; but for 

some time they did not thrive. Mr. Malcolm, after whom the ostrich farm- 
ing company is named, however, entered into the enterprise with determina- 
tion, and succeeded in raising some very fine birds on a small farm near 
Gawler. This, under liberal concessions from the Government, has now be- 
come enlarged into Malcolm’s Ostrich Farming Company, and they have 
taken up two farms, one of 3,967 acres, near Port Augusta, and another on the 
river Murray, of 800 acres. The number of birds from the natural increase 
and from importation is now 335, besides which there are over 1oo eggs at the 
Gawler farm. 

“* There was considerable mortality amongst the birds at first, but by good 
management the company have succeeded in overcoming the difficulties aris- 
ing in acclimatising the birds. They are looking remarkably healthy, and 
are taking to their new quarters very well. Two shipments of feathers have 
already been made and realised a fair price ; and the future of ostrich farm- 
ing bids fair to develop into a leading industry, and one which will prove of 
great benefit to small landholders who can supplement their grain crops by a 
valuable crop of feathers. 

‘“*The company have expended a large amount of money in buildings and 
fencing the runs, and the arrangements are very complete for the short time 
which has elapsed since the start. 

‘* A second small establishment has been started by Messrs. W. R. Cave 
and Co., near Port Adelaide, in which there are twenty-three birds, all of 
which are said to be thriving, and the young birds already hatched are 
looking well. 

“There can be little doubt but the industry will assume large proportions 
in the future.” 





THE FRENCH ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


It is very gratifying to be able to announce that the Government of the 
French Republic has at last taken the grievances of the army veterinary 
surgeons into consideration, and granted them a substantial concession in 
the form of an increase of relative rank, with the corresponding advantages 
and emoluments. Previous to this grant, the position of veterinary surgeons 
in the French army was nearly as inferior as it is in the German army. 

But thanks to the efforts of our esteemed colleagues, MM. Bouley and 
Decroix, the Minister for War, General Campenon, made an urgent repre- 
sentation of their case, showing that their situation in the army was, so far 
as the extent and so/zdity of their studies are concerned, the same as that of 
surgeons, that they had acquired a very high scientific character, exercised 
direct authority over the non-commissioned officers and soldiers in the 
veterinary infirmaries, had constant intercourse in the mounted corps with 
commanding officers, associating with the officers, and sharing generally in 
all the acts of combatants. 

Principal veterinary surgeons of the first class have now the grade of 
lieutenant-colonel ; of the second class, major (chef d’escadron) ; first class 
veterinary surgeon, captain ; second class, lieutenant ; and assistant veterinary 
surgeon, that of sub-lieutenant. 
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THE BRITISH NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association, which took place at the end of July, 
was a decided success, the only mishap being the contretemps which 
occurred at the last sitting. With this exception, the discussions of the 
different questions were fairly and amply dealt with, and the proverbial 
hospitality of our Lancashire colleagues was amply displayed at the dinner, 
or rather banquet, they gave to those attending the meeting, as well as to a 
number of local celebrities. We have not yet received a full report of the 
meeting, but hope to give this in our next issue. 





ProceeVingsofCeterinarvMeVical Societies, &c. 


NORFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual half-yearly meeting of this Association was held on July 8th, at 
the Norfolk Hotel, Norwich, the President, G. A. Banham, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., 
Cambridge, in the chair. 

The following visitors and members were present : Dr. George Fleming, 
Ex-P.R.C.V.S. and P.V.S. Army ; A. C. Cope, Esq., Chief Inspector, Veteri- 
nary Department, Privy Council Office; W. Gladstone, Esq. A.V.D. ; 
Captain Hayes; Messrs. A. E. Michell, J. D. Allman, W. Wright, A. H. 
Santy, W. Shipley, F. Low, W. J. T. Bower, S. E. Auger, R. Howard, E. 
Slipper, J. D. Overed (Hon. Sec.), etc., etc. 

Letters were received from several gentlemen, regretting their inability to 
attend the meeting ; and one from Mr. G. G. Whincop, stating that, his 
health being impaired, he had relinquished his practice in favour of Mr. J. 
Pollock, M.R.C.V.S., and as he was about leaving Norwich, he wished to 
tender his resignation, which was accepted. 

On the motion of Mr. SANTY, seconded by Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. Edward 
Slipper, M.R.C.V.S., Norwich, was unanimously elected a member of the 
Association. 

The PRESIDENT then read an excellent inaugural address, for which he 
received the cordial thanks of those present, and kindly acceded to the re- 
quest that it might be published, with the report of the meeting, in the next 
issue of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

Gentlemen,—Allow me at once to thank you for the honour you have 
conferred upon me in electing me to occupy your chair for the ensuing year. 
To preside at the meetings of our societies is one of the objects which a 
veterinary surgeon should aspire to, and which, I think, most of us do, and 
appreciate the position very highly when we areelected. Atleast I can assure 
you that I do, and promise you that I will endeavour to carry out your wishes 
In every particular as far asI am able. To have a change of officers is good 
and necessary for societies, because it brings fresh energies to bear upon their 
welfare and advancement. Not only so, but it is imposing upon good 
nature to ask the same gentlemen, year after year, to undertake our hard 
work for us ; and it is selfish on our part to abstain from sharing the labours 
required for carrying on the societies to which we belong. It was in this 
spirit, gentlemen, that I accepted the position you have so kindly honoured 
me with. However, I did so with some diffidence, because I was not forget- 
ful of the qualities required to efficiently fulfil the duties the post entails, and 
I do not think I should have undertaken them just at present had I not been 
convinced—by my previous knowledge of our members—that they would do 
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all in their power to assist and support me in keeping up the prestige of the 
society. 

It is usual, I believe, for the President to address the society at the first 
meeting after his election ; and although I did not like to make any exception 
to this rule, still I must be brief in my remarks, since our time is limited, and 
it will be much better occupied by hearing and discussing the subject so 
kindly brought before us to-day by Captain Hayes. There are, however, several 
subjects which are of great importance to us as veterinary surgeons. One is 
“ Our Profession and its Government,” and it is to this subject I would direct 
your attention. Most of us admit that the veterinary profession is one of 
the best in existence, from a humanitarian point of view, since no stronger 
proof of human kindness can be shown than that of relieving dumb animals 
of their pain and suffering, etc. ; and the profession should be second to none, 
scientifically, if we only made proper use of the advantages at our command, 
and prove ourselves worthy of that assistance so many of us censider our 
right. 

Our claims are gradually becoming noticed by those in power ; for instance, 
army veterinary surgeons have undoubtedly been slighted for years, but they 
are now beginning to be recognised as men worthy of those distinctions so 
highly prized by army men, and which ought to be bestowed upon all who 
faithfully do the duty they are called upon to perform. I trust that before 
long our claim for assistance—to obtain a new building—from Government 
will be granted to us, as has been done many atime before to bodies not less 
deserving than our own. Before we claim assistance from our fellow-country- 
men, however, we ought to look to ourselves, and see if we are doing all we 
can to bring the profession into favour ; for before we can expect the country to 
recognise us, we must show that we deserve it, by doing our very utmost to 
raise the profession, both socially and scientifically. 

Much has of late years been done in this direction, and great credit is due to 
our governing body, the R.C.V.S., and I think the majority of the profession 
recognise this, although there are some who are continually checking progress 
and endeavouring to limit the powers of the R.C.V.S. We ought to remember 
that advance cannot be made by a few members of a profession only ; and 
our Council recognisethis, for they usually endeavour to obtain the opinions of 
the profession generally before they take any decided steps in any movement 
which largely concerns the welfare of its members; and on nearly all 
occasions our members have tried to assist and help them in their work. 
Now, let me urge the members of this society to assist them even more, if 
possible, than they have hitherto done; for if we would advance we must 
work collectively, adhering to our motto in everything we do, setting aside 
all personal, pecuniary, or national feelings which may be prejudicial to the 
development of the profession. 

Although our Council has been doing good work, and made headway, still 
ithas not been done without a great deal of unnecessary trouble, nor have 
they given general satisfaction ; for we are constantly hearing complaints 
from one quarter or another. So much so has this been the case of late, that 
I began to question whether the constitution of our governing body was a fair 
and correct one or not. 

When we look over our by-laws, however, and find that every member of 
the College has the power to propose whomsoever he chooses as a candidate 
for the Council, and that we all have as many votes as there are Councilmen 
to be elected, it appears to be as open and impartial as any system can be; 
still we have murmurs, such as “the election of Councilmen should be based 
ona parliamentary basis” (Prof. M’Call’s letter to his electors), and that 
there are “twenty-eight practitioners of England on the Council, and 
only two of Scotland” (VETERINARY JOURNAL, vol. xviii., p. 310). Such 
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complaints are not conducive to our unity or advancement, for they show 
discontent somewhere. Now, are such complaints justifiable or well founded ? 
I must say I do not think they are. In the first place, we have the election 
of our Council in our own hands, and no one member is favoured more than 
another (unless it is the teachers in our schools, from their advantage of 
knowing so many members), nor do I know, as I have said before, on what 
better system our Council can be elected. Again, we must remember that 
although our Council is composed of a president, six vice-presidents, and 
twenty-four councilmen, the total number is only thirty, as the president is 
always elected from one of the Council ; nor do the vice-presidents count, so 
far as we, as electors, are concerned, because we put this duty into the hands 
of the Council. Thus the twenty-four councilmen are the only persons we 
have to deal with, and these are divided into four groups of six, retiring in 
rotation, so that we have only to elect six annually, which actually reduces 
the work of election, very wisely, to a minimum, since it would not be judi- 
cious for us to have a fresh Council each year. Now, let us look at the elec- 
tion of the Council from—what some of our members would wish—a national 
point of view, z.¢., whether Scotland, Ireland, and England have their proper 
number of representatives on the Council, according to the number of practi- 
tioners in each country, or, in other words, is each country fairly and equally 
treated? The number of practitioners in England and Wales, according to 
the 1884 register, is 1,550 ; in Scotland, 330; and in Ireland, 160; that is to 
say, England has nearly 43 more practitioners than Scotland, and 9 more 
than Ireland. Thus, for our Council to be equally representative of the three 
countries, England should have at least 43 more on the Council than Scot- 
land, and 9} more than Ireland ; or, in round numbers, for every one Irish- 
man there should be two Scotchmen and ten Englishmen representatives. 
I must leave you to judge for yourselves whether our present Council is fairly 
representative of the profession from this point of view or not, but I should 
like to draw your attention to some of the inconveniences which such an 
arrangement would entail, even if it could be strictly carried out. We 
should have to alter the number of our Council, and also of those annually 
elected, and this would necessarily be continually changing according to the 
increase or decrease of practitioners in one country or the other. Again, 
even if our charter allowed us to follow sucha method, I am afraid we should 
soon have disagreements between counties, etc. ; for instance, Lancashire 
might begin to find fault with Middlesex (or vice versd), because they were 
unequally represented, and some of the counties would not be represented 
at all any more than they are now. Moreover, we might find a difficulty in 
finding the requisite number of representatives, in one country or the other, 
at the proper time, and this difficulty would be increased in a year or two, 
for, as our charter now stands, the election of councilmen will be limited to 
Fellows of the R.C.V.S. Whether this latter restriction is wise or not, seems 
to be, at present, questionable, and will, doubtless, before long be discussed 
at the Council chamber. If I may be allowed to express an opinion on this 
subject, I should say it is a step in the right direction, for if our members 
value the post of councilman as one of honour—as it undoubtedly is—it will 
be an inducement for our members to become FELLOWS, and a seat in the 
Council will be something to be aimed at, and if obtained partly—if not 
wholly—repay them for their trouble. It is such inducements as these that 
make men work and produce progress; and it is only the enthusiastic, 
aspiring, ambitious, working men that are usually of much service in im- 
proving anything. Therefore, I should be sorry to see any attempt made to 
postpone or alter what the Council of 1876 thought fit to advise. 

It has been hinted that the number of Fellows at present is too small to 
furnish sufficient to form a Council, but if we look at the actual number of 
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men from which our governing board has been formed for the last ten years, 
we shall find that only sixty-two individuals have been required to furnish a 
President, six Vice-presidents, and six members of Council annually ; and of 
these only twenty-two were not Fellows. The number of Fellows of the 
Royal College at present available for Council purposes exceeds 100, and they 
alone would carry on our business for some time to come, even if no new 
members aspired to that degree. Therefore I think we need have no appre- 
hension if our charter of 1876 is religiously adhered to. 

To equally distribute the number of representatives on our Council to coun- 
tries is decidedly difficult, and would be unsatisfactory, because, if both Scot- 
land and Ireland were fairly and equally represented on the Council, they 
(both together) would still be in the mimority as they are now, and England 
would be ruling as heretofore, and little would be effected by the change. 
Not only so, but there is another large section of our profession which has 
an equal claim to be represented on our Council, which, from their number 
(about 150) nearly equals all Ireland put together ; I mean the Army Vete- 
rinary Department, which, from the good service many of its members have 
afforded our professional progress, ought not to be overlooked or ignored by 
us when considering this matter. 

To what extent ought the powers of our governing body to be limited? is 
another question we may well ask ourselves, after the glaring disappoint- 
ments our Council has met with. It seems they have not only to please those 
who send them to govern (the members of our profession), but other extra- 
neous corporations and societies who have nothing whatever to do with our 
profession ; and I think it is time pressure was brought to bear on such 
bodies, in order to check their interference with our affairs. The point I al- 
lude to is probably ¢ie ome we, as country practitioners, are most familiar 
with, viz., the pupilage question, which was expunged from the last supple- 
mental charter by the Privy Council, owing to pressure brought to bear on 
it by the corporations of Edinburghand Glasgow and the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. What claims the corporations of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow have for interfering with our government I do not know, and I 
think the Highland and Agricultural Society should have no claim after the 
generous way the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons admitted their 
graduates. In fact, understood that they gave up all claims on the veteri- 
nary profession after the agreement between that Society and our profession 
was signed. Whether this be so or no, I maintain that the whole of the 
educational standard of the veterinary profession should be regulated by the 
profession itself through its governing body, “the Council.” Not only should 
the matriculation examination be controlled by them, but all other tests to 
which a student is to be subjected before receiving the diploma of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. They should, moreover, have the power to 
stipulate, in a general way, the course a student should pursue in order to 
obtain his education. For instance, no student should be allowed to present 
himself for his professional examination without having certificates to show, 
Ist, that his education was of the standard required; 2nd, that he had 
regularly attended the requisite number of terms at a recognised school ; and 
3rd, if the Council is satisfied that any extra training in any branch is requi- 
site—such as a period of “ pupilage with a practitioner” is likely to give— 
they ought to have the power to enforce it, just as they have the power to en- 
force the attendance at a professional or educational school. However, the 
schools thought fit to prevent this power being obtained for reasons of their 
own. The schools quite agree with the students being forced to attend their 
institutions—in fact, to be protected—but they do not think the Royal College 
ought to have any protection for itself. Ifthe Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons have not the power to enforce a period of pupilage with a practi- 
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tioner, why should they force a period of pupilage at a school? Why not 
open their examinations to all comers, disregarding the source from whence 
their knowledge was vbtained, so long as the candidates paid the examina- 
tion fees? If such a system as this were agreed to what would the schools 
say? They would, undoubtedly, expostulate with us at once, and I think 
we, as members of the veterinary profession, have good cause to remonstrate 
with them at having to submit to our Council being overruled by the 
minority calling in extraneous assistance to carry their point. If we are to 
be governed in this manner, our Council is a myth, and worse than useless. 
For upon this particular question our Council did not act hurriedly nor inde- 
pendently, as they obtained the general opinion of the profession through the 
medium of nearly all such gatherings as ours to-day, and I contend that, 
however little general practitioners may know—as a rule—about the require- 
ments of a student’s education, they are competent to judge upon this ques- 
tion, and ought not to be ignored and their Council defeated by pressure 
from bodies who know nothing of us or of our requirements, save through a 
minority of our members ; and the sooner we endeavour to remove such 
restraints as these the better will it be for our governing body and the profes- 
sion generally. 

There is another of these grievances which has lately become rather public 
—I mean the examinations to which our Council think fit to subject their 
students before granting them their diploma. Last year, when the “ pupilage 
question ” was being discussed, the opponents of the clause made the “tests” 
their strong point, and told us that we should raise our standard of the 
“ practical examination ” to whatever point we wished, and the schools would 
then have to work up to it. Now, what do we find the result of such remarks 
is, before a year has elapsed since they were made? Why, simply that 
some have taken upon themselves to imagine and publicly announce that 
injustice is being practised by the examiners. As I am a member of that 
Board, I am somewhat in a position to explain the truth of the statements 
that have been made. I do not think I should be doing my duty to the 
Council, their Examining Board, or myself, were I to pass over this subject, 
on such an occasion as this, without alluding to it, although it is anything but 
pleasant for me to do so. Let me point out some of the erroneous parts of 
the assertions I allude to. (Letters by “‘ Justitia” in the April, and “ Vindex” 
in the March numbers of the Veterinarian of 1884.) You are led to under- 
stand that ove examiner has the power to reject a candidate, even in opposi- 
tion to the desire of his colleagues. Now, this is utterly fa/se, for our bye- 
Jaws wisely provide against any contingency of this nature, as No. 41 says: 
** Should the result of the examination of any candidate for the diploma 
appear doubtful, such candidate shall be recalled and examined before the 
whole Court.” Therefore, if the Board of Examiners had any doubt that a 
student had not been fairly examined, they have the remedy in their own 
hands, and I can assure you that ever since I have had the honour of sitting 
on your Board of Examiners, I have never yet known a case when good 
reason has not been given by any examiner for rejecting a student when it 
was necessary to ask for it; and what is more, most of the candidates that 
have failed have done so at more than one table ; and those that only failed 
at one table were not at all brilliant on some of the other subjects. Now, let 
me direct your attention to how far one examiner has the power of rejecting 
a student. As you probably all know, the Board consists of two examiners 
at each table for the 3rd (C) or final examination. Of course the candidate 
only receives questions from one of the examiners at the same time, still the 
other examiner is there, listening and judging of the questions his colleague 
puts, and the answers he receives, so that virtually two persons are examining 
the student at all times. But this is not all, for our wise Council ordains by 
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its Byelaw No. 40 that “every student shall be examined by each division of 
the Court, and at the conclusion of the examination the examiners shall re- 
unite, and each division report the result of the examination to the Chairman, 
when the sense of the whole Court shall be taken as to the qualification of the 
student.” Now, gentlemen, if these laws have been strictly carried out by 
your Board of Examiners (and I can honestly and truly inform you that they 
have ever since I have known it), how can the statements that have been 
made be accurate? Again, it was stated that one of the students had to ex- 
amine a horse in the dark. Now, this is simply ridiculous, since the practical 
examination is always carried out between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
and I am sure no restriction is ever given to the students as to what they 
shall do with the animal given them to examine. They can take it undera 
covering, in the open air, or between the two—in fact, anywhere they choose 
under the eye of their examiner, and no examiners can be more considerate 
and kind in their work than the four gentlemen your Council have selected 
to perform that duty at the present time. 

There are several other assertions in the letters I refer to equally false, 
nonsensical, and anything but complimentary, but I will not occupy your 
time with them. There is, however (as is usually the case in such mislead- 
ing letters), one redeeming feature in your Examining Board’s favour, and 
that is, in one case the student was rejected on the same subject, viz., 
“ Practice,” at both his examinations, clearly showing that—in that case, at 
any rate—your examiners were correct in their decision, for a person to be 
rejected /wice on the same subject evidently shows it is his “ weak point” ; 
although I would remind you that, even if this were not the case, it would 
not be surprising, for there is a large field in all the subjects, and a candidate 
may, in one examination, be fortunate enough to be asked questions on that 
part of the subject he knows well ; whereas, in his next examination, he may 
be taken over a part he knows but little ; and unless a student studies every 
portion of his subject, and knows at least something of all, he is not safe. 
An examiner can only judge of his candidate by the answers he receives from 
him a¢ the ¢ime, and cannot take into consideration the answers he received 
from the same student at his last test. 

lf each examiner had to test the candidate on a// subjects, as it appears 
to me some would wish were the case, I am afraid that, instead of its 
being the exception that the principals of the schools are surprised, fathers 
disappointed, and students unsuccessful, as it now is, it would then be the 
rule ; and inflict more trouble, expense, and study than our present system 
does, even if we could find fit and proper persons to fill such an Examining 
Board. 

I fear, gentlemen, I have taken up too much of your time with these 
grievances in our camp, but they are of such importance to our pro- 
fessional advancement, that I felt bound to bring them before you, and I 
had confidence you would willingly hear them. You will, doubtless, gather 
from the foregoing, that some of our members require alterations opposed to 
those wished by the profession at large. Now, 1 would ask you whether it 
is your wish that the “majority” should be governed by the “ minority ”? 
I should decidedly say, “ No,” but the minority should learn to willingly give 
in to the majority on all occasions, and abide by the consequences ; and until 
this is agreed to, and acted upon, we shall continually have such drawbacks 
as I have brought before you to-day. If we look at our profession and ask 
ourselves whether we can afford to foster any jealousies, I think most of us 
will answer in the negative ; for we are but a small profession at the most, and 
we should all strive for its prosperity and happiness by putting aside all 
national, scholastic, cliquish, or individual interests which may stand in the 
way. The veterinary profession should not be viewed from any such narrow- 
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minded aspects; it is the same, whether in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or 
England, and if a few more Englishmen are on its Council and Examining 
Boards, what does it matter, so long as they are honest, earnest men, striving 
for the common good of our cause? If all our Councilmen were of such a 
nature we ought not to object, even if they were all Scotchmen or all Irishmen. 
These “ party spirits,” which appear to be so rife, certainly show that it is 
not the “ profession” but something else which is uppermost in their minds 
and actions. 

No! gentlemen, our Council should be elected by the majority of our 
members, and the candidates from the Jrofesston, and not from sections of it ; 
and when they have been so elected, we ought to give them all the power we 
can, and not permit, in any case, the minority to bring any extraneous 
pressure to hamper and obstruct the wishes of the majority from being 
carried out. If we do, our Council is no longer representative, or of any value 
to us. 

The same spirit should be adopted in the Council when they are choosing 
their Examining Boards. They should be composed of those best fitted to 
fill the post, disregarding all national, scholastic, or even individual 
peculiarities ; and no obstruction should be allowed to come in the way of 
their freely carrying out the duties imposed upon them. 

Of all the influences at present at work, which are calculated to clear the 
minds of our members of prejudice, and to liberalise their thoughts upon 
professional matters, such meetings as these are, in my opinion, foremost, 
and should be encouraged by all of us. I am pleased to see that three new 
societies have been formed this year, and should like to see twice that 
number formed next, if necessary—for nothing tends so much to enlarge 
the minds of practitioners, and produce that social and friendly feeling which 
is so essential for the common good of our craft more than coming into 
contact with each other and the public. I only hope that all the new 
societies that are formed will give their support to the National Veterinary 
Association, whose object is to link the members of all the local societies 
and the profession generally together, so as to bring the various kinds of 
local influences on to a common platform, where they can operate for the 
good of the profession at large. Although the Scotch societies have started 
an annual meeting amongst themselves, still I trust that will not debar them 
from assisting us also, by inviting our National Association to hold one of 
its meetings in their country, and prove to us that the national bias which 
seems to be lurking about is but ephemeral, and not meant to split up the 
little camp that has struggled on solong. If they and our Irish confréres 
will oblige us in this, I am sure our members would willingly take advantage 
of it, even if it were for no other purpose than that of visiting their countries 
at a genial part of the year. 

Gentlemen, there were one or two other subjects which I should have liked 
to have mentioned to you, such as professional etiquette in its bearing on the 
solidarity of the profession ; the apathy of our students in taking advantage 
of the prizes so kindly offered to them by the donors ; the new work that has 
been done during the past year, and a few hints upon the field for work that 
might be carried out, and some other such general subjects which are of 
more or less importance to us; but I am afraid I have occupied your time 
too long already. Permit me to thank you for the patient way in which you 
have listened to me; and, in conclusion, allow me to ask you all once more 
to give me your support and assistance by freely ventilating your thoughts 
and experience upon all the subjects that are brought before us, by word of 
mouth, for our mutual benefit. 

Captain Hayes, M.R.C.V.S., Newmarket, was next requested to read his 
paper on the “ Conformation of the Horse,” which proved to be both highly 
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interesting and instructive; at its close an animated discussion ensued, in 
which Dr. Fleming, Messrs. Banham, Bower, Santy, Shipley, Overed, and 
others took part. 

On the Conformation of the Horse. 


Gentlemen, it has doubtless often struck you as being strangely anomalous 
that men who know nothing about the anatomy of the horse should, as a 
rule, be chosen as judges of the make and shape of the animal at the various 
public shows. The absurdity of the thing appears, at first glance, to be so 
glaring that we might be tempted to compare the so-called practical horse- 
man, who lays down the law as to conformation, merely from his knowledge 
of the exterior of the animal, to a person who thought himself fully qualified 
to decide on the value of a watch, although he knew nothing of its internal 
mechanism. There is, however, a great deal to be said on both sides ; for 
acquaintance with equine anatomy alone is not sufficient to instruct the 
student in the subject in question, while we must go somewhat beyond its 
domain and that of practical experience in order to formulate the laws of 
conformation. I think you will all agree with me in saying that the more 
a veterinary surgeon knows about horses, the more he will respect himself, 
and the more will he gain the confidence of his clients, provided always that 
he is able to give a sound, good reason for any views which he may advance. 
During the limited time at my disposal this afternoon, I cannot do more 
than briefly sketch the salient points of my subject, although I trust later 
on to fill in the details and work up the material into book form. I have not 
the presumption to think that anything I may say will be entirely new to the 
members of this scientific assembly which I have the honour to address ; 
but I do hope that in the subsequent discussion I may acquire much useful 
information, which I will be proud to utilise in my attempt at supplying a 
want in equine literature. 

The points of the horse may be broadly divided into those coming under 
the following headings, viz. :— 

Beauty. 
Strength. 
Speed. 
Wind. 


The subject of good looks may soon be dismissed, for its canons are well 
understood. I must say that however undesirable a Roman nose and coffin- 
shaped frontispiece may be, still an unusually small and pretty head is not 
unfrequently united with a jady disposition, as is the case with that unreliable 
racehorse, the ‘‘ Prince.” The neck, as we know, should run into the head 
by means ofa curve, which gives the part the beautiful setting-on that we 
admire so much in the game-cock. The fact of “St. Gatien’s” head being 
set on at an angle to his neck undoubtedly prejudiced persons against him 
before he ran for the Derby, although, had they analysed the matter, they 
would have seen that this slight appearance of meanness in looks was no de- 
traction to his racing pretensions, as I expressed myself to his owner, Mr. 
Hammond, when that gentleman had the kindness to show me the colt in 
his stall shortly before he ran at Epsom. I am not satisfied as to the causes 
which produce this difference in the setting-on of the head and the neck. 
Perhaps the unsightly conformation is due to the fact of the animal being 
more or less ewe-necked, while undue prominence to the occipital crest or 
want of development of the muscles that are attached to the occiput, and 
serve to extend the head, would aid in rendering the defect still more pro- 
nounced. 

As regards colour, I need only remark on the not unreasonable prejudice 
against mealy chestnuts and washy-browns, especially when the colour becomes 
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lighter under the abdomen and on the insides of the limbs ; and to state the 
fact that the darker the coat, the better will the animal stand exposure to 
the influence of a tropical sun, other things being equal. I mention this 
merely as an interesting point in equine physiology, and one that is borne 
out by the fact that in torrid zones animal colours are more pronounced than 
in frigid ones ; as witness, the dark skin of the negro, and white colour as- 
sumed by the fur of the hare in northern climates on the approach of winter. 
The reason for this is, that although the dark surface will absorb heat more 
rapidly than a light-coloured one, it will radiate heat in a still faster degree. 

We now come to the important subjects of strength and speed, which 
are dependent on the shape and size of the muscles, and on the form 
and arrangement of the bones. The action of a muscle is affected by its 
length and by its transverse section ; for the longer it is, the greater space 
will it be able to move the object to which it is inserted, while the thicker 
it is the stronger will it be. We know, from experiment, that a muscle can 
contract to about two-thirds of its passive length ; hence, if one horse had a 
gluteus maximus one inch longer than that of another horse, he would, other 
things being equal, be able to move the end of his femur nearly three inches 
further to the rear than the other horse could do; and, consequently, his 
stride would be greatly increased by this slight increment of length to the 
gluteus maximus. In making this calculation, I have assumed that the 
trochanter major extends above the head of the femur for about the ninth 
part of the entire length of this bone. 

We know that, as a rule, a high degree of speed, whether in horse or man, 
is unattainable without length of stride; in other words, the successful 
sprinter or speedy racehorse must have long muscles. We see this law well 
exemplified in the champion, “ Harry Hutchens,” who ran 300 yards in thirty 
seconds, and in Lord Alington’s peerless miler, “ Geheimniss.” Exceptional 
strength, on the other hand, is obtained by thick muscles, which are usually 
short. Comparative anatomy affords us a striking proof of the fact that 
quickness of movement must be obtained by length of muscle ; for, as re- 
marked by Professor Marey, of the College of France, birds that move their 
wings very rapidly have long sternums and, consequently, long pectoral 
muscles ; while birds, like the albatross or eagle, that have an enormous ex- 
panse of wing, and are, on that account, obliged to move their pinions slowly, 
though with great force, have very short sternums, the keels of which 
are very deep, for the attachment of the short, thick pectoral muscles. We 
may therefore assume that for speed, the muscles of locomotion in the horse 
should be as long as possibie, while, if their length be granted, they cannot 
well be too thick ; for even in the racehorse strength is an essential condition 
for staying and carrying weight. 

Let us now glance at the various parts where we specially require length of 
muscle for obtaining speed. 

We know that the possession of a fairly long neck is an imperative condi- 
tion for the attainment of speed and staying power; the reason for this 
apparently being that the cervical vertebrz and /igamentum nuche afford 
attachment to important muscles used in progression, such as the /evator 
humeri, trapezius cervicalis, and rhomboideus longus, and to inspiratory mus- 
cles, such as the scalenus and the serratus magnus. (Levator humeri; one 
tendon to crest of occiput and mastoid process of temporal bone, other ten- 
don to wing of atlas. It advances entire limb.) Length of scapula confers 
length to the spinati and caput muscles ; while that of the flexor trachii de- 
pends on the extent of the humerus. The extensors and flexors of the carpus 
and joints below it gain their length from that of the radius. One of the 
most important points to be looked for in the racehorse is length of pelvis, so 
that the gluteus maximus may have full scope to act. This point is generally 
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overlooked by unqualified judges, as they are specially ignorant about the 
anatomy of this portion of the horse’s system. As that all-important muscle 
of inspiration, the diaphragm, is attached to the distal ends of the last twelve 
ribs, or to their cartilages, we naturally look for the “back” ribs to be long, 
strong, and well arched, so that this muscle may be of large extent and firmly 
supported by its attachments. 

The desirability of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones being short, in 
all classes of horses, is admitted by every one, although the reason why this 
point should be considered valuable is not, generally, well understood. Let 
us first take the hind extremity. In it we find that one of the chief levers 
which move the body forward is formed by the bones of the limb from the 
point of the hock downwards. When the hind toe is applied to the ground 
as a fulcrum, the power is furnished by the contraction of the muscles whose 
tendons go to the point of the hock; while the tibia is the weight moved 
onward. Here we havea lever of the second order, and, consequently, the 
shorter the distance between the weight and the fulcrum, or, in other words, 
the shorter the hind cannon bone, the greater will be the mechanical advan- 
tage at which the gastrocnemii muscles will work. In the fore limb, the 
bones below the knee serve as a lever for the flexors of that joint. These 
muscles are the power, the radius is the fulcrum, and the pressure of the 
foot on the ground is the weight to be moved. Here we have a lever of the 
third order, and, consequently, the shorter the cannon bone the greater will 
be the advantage at which the muscles will act. 

I may remark that that good horse, ‘‘ Ossian,” who won the St. Leger last 
year, was one of the rare exceptions to the rule, that to be successful on the 
turf an animal should have short cannon bones, as his knees and hocks were 
high above the ground. He, however, made up for this defect by the 
possession of several good racing points. One of the best examples of speed 
and power being conferred by the advantageous arrangement of bony levers, 
is afforded by a horse that has a long os calcis, especially when the large 
metacarpal bone is short. Length of the oscalcis gives that breadth to the 
gaskin which is so much to be admired in every horse, and which is so speci: lly 
noticeable in the perfect thorough-bred. When we meet with a racehorse 
that has the faculty of galloping and staying, although it may be deficient in 
size and volume of muscle, we may be almost certain that it has enormous 
gaskins. “ Lucy Ashton,” who won many races as a two-year-old this season, 
was a remarkable instance of this, as she was a mean, weedy little thing in 
every respect, except in the possession of long ossa calces, which made her 
gastrocnemii tendons stand out in broad relief from her tibiz. I may observe 
that this breadth of limb just above the hock is hardly influenced at all by 
muscular development. 

Bent or “sickle” hocks are very faulty in conformation ; for the horse who 
is cursed with this defect is unable to extend these joints as much as he 
ought to do. Amateur horsemen being probably misled by the term ‘ bent ” 
being applied to such hocks, not unfrequently consider that a horse with 
sickle hocks can bend them better than an animal which has straight 
ones, and consequently that the former is superior to the latter for cross- 
country work. Nothing could be more absurd ; for both forms of hocks can 
be equally flexed, although they cannot be equally extended. As well might 
we say that it would be an advantage for a runner or jumper not to be able 
to “get on to his toes,” by reason of inability to extend his ankle joints, 
which are the homologues of the hocks. 

From the knee to the hock, the flexor tendons should run as nearly as 
possible parallel to the cannon bone. If the lateral width of the fetlock is so 
great as to make them converge in a marked manner towards the head of the 
cannon bone, the leg will be ill-fitted to stand hard work, no matter how much 
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it may measure below the knee. The reason for this appears to be that, 
with such a conformation, these tendons, not being able to work in a straight 
line between the fetlock and their insertion into their respective muscles,will be 
unduly liableto sprain. Here we must draw the nice distinction between tied in at 
the knee and light below the knee. Many racehorses, like the well-known four- 
year-old, “ Dalmeny,” for instance, have legs resembling the proverbial tobacco- 
pipe stem, but they successfully stand all the hammering incidental to training 
and racing, as their flexor tendons being almost parallel totheircannon bones 
escape being jarred against the posterior annular ligaments of the knee. I 
need hardly say that the perfect leg is one which is properly formed, and 
also, is of large measurement. 

Horses required for fast work should have the pasterns of the fore legs 
moderately long and fairly sloped, in order to obviate the risk of sprain to the 
suspensory ligament, and of concussion to the bones and fetlock joints. In 
fact, the harder the ground, and the faster the pace, the more imperative is 
the necessity for sloping pasterns, which, however, are a disadvantage when 
strength is the desideratum. As the chief office of the fore-limb is to act 
as weight bearers, while that of the hind extremities is to serve as propellers, 
we find that in the true-shaped horse, the hind pasterns are more upright 
than the fore. Among horses that work unshod, it will be found that the 
slope of the hind hoof at the toe will be about 60°, while that of the fore-foot 
will be about 50°. These facts should be borne in mind by shoeing smiths, 
so that, by an improper method of shoeing, they may not force the hind limbs 
to work at a mechanical disadvantage. 

Long sloping shoulders are to be desired in all classes, except the heavy 
cart-horse, who requires a more upright and massive conformation to work 
well against the collar. The cross-country horse, above all others, requires 
oblique shoulders ; for the more sloping they are, the less weight will be in 
front ot the fore-legs when the animal lands over a fence, and, consequently, 
the less tendency will he have to come down. For steeple-chasing, a long 
flexor trachii and a long caput magnus for rapid extension and flexion of the 
shoulder are imperative. The hack, also, requires that part to be oblique ; 
for the more sloping it is the less weight will be in front of the foot on its 
coming to the ground, and the greater tendency will the animal have to 
bring his heel first down and not his toe. I may remark in passing, that 
if the heel touches the ground first the horse is almost certain not to 
stumble. Although the shoulder is not regarded as a very important point 
in the racehorse by many owners and trainers, still, nearly all the best 
racers, as, for instance, “ St. Simon,” have good shoulders, 

The saddle-horse, as the old saying expresses it, should be short above and 
long below. Inother words, his back should be comparatively short ; while 
his sloping shoulders and long pelvis should enable him to cover a consider- 
able distance of ground. The light harness-horse and lady’s horse may have 
more length of back. 

For horses that are used at fast paces, the transverse section of the chest 
should be a decided oval, so that the increase of capacity during inspiration 
may be as great as possible. 

The points of conformation in which the heavy cart-horse differs from the 
light-saddle animal are that his shoulders should be more upright and 
massive, chest broader, pasterns shorter and straighter ; while his muscles 
of locomotion shouid be distinguished by their thickness rather than by their 
length; and, consequently, the bones of his limbs will be thicker and 
shorter. 

On the motion of the President a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the essayist for his interesting paper, with the request that it might 
appear in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, to which that gentleman consented, 
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and in acknowledging the vote of thanks expressed the great pleasure it had 
afforded him to be present at this meeting of Norfolk veterinary surgeons, 
and to visit a county which had obtained such a wide-spread reputation 
for its celebrated breed of horses, especially roadsters. 

The visitors and members afterwards dined together, under the genial 
presidency of Mr. Banham, Mr. Santy kindly occupying the vice-chair, 
when the loyal, patriotic, and professional toasts were proposed and _ heartily 
responded to, a most agreeable evening being spent. 

JOHN D. OVERED, Hon. Sec. 


LINCOLNSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


(Continued from page 144.) 


The PRESIDENT: The paper is now on for discussion. I shall be glad 
to hear from any one on this very interesting paper. 

Mr. GREAVES said, maintaining that Glanders was on the increase, that he 
had been told of many cases in London and Manchester. He had known 
fifteen horses in one establishment attacked at one time. It was confined 
nearly always to old stables ; new stables were generally free from Glanders, 
but from old ones it was difficult to quite get rid of it. 

Mr. FRANK HOLMES citeda case which he believed followed on Influenza 
or Strangles. His father attended these horses, and pronounced them to 
be suffering from Glanders, but the owner of the horses was not satisfied 
with this judgment, and Captain Russell came and examined the horses, and 
declared the disease to be Nasal Gleet. He trephined one of the animals 
in the superior maxillary sinus, but found no matter there. He then opened 
the frontal sinus, but found none there. He (the speaker) passed in the 
meanwhile and was appointed Inspector. The police gave notice to him 
of this case, but he could tind no discharge from the nasal chamber, though 
he fancied in.two or three cases he could see small spots. He informed the 
owner of the horses that he thought it was Glanders, but he still stuck 
to his own opinion. A donkey was purchased, and he vaccinated it 
with the discharge from the horse’s nostril, and in thirteen days it 
died. He (the owner) was still not satisfied, and a second donkey 
was purchased and inoculated, and it died in thirteen days. He would like 
to knowif any one here believed in the spontaneous origin of Glanders or not. 

Mr. HooL did not think it would arise spontaneously. 

Mr. HOLMES said these cases afterwards turned out to be Glanders, be- 
cause he heard from the people who afterwards bought them, and they 
died in their possession. 

Mr. Hoot asked if any one had noticed any rise in the temperature during 
Glanders. 

Mr. THEAKSTON : I don’t think there is. 

Mr. GREAVES: I can’t answer that. 

Mr. HOOL: Can you detect it in the early stages ? 

Mr. THEAKSTON : I have seen it inthe College, and I don’t think you can 
detect it in the early stages. 

Mr. Hoo. asked if it were .possible to have ulceration of the 
Schneiderian membrane without Glanders. Mr. GREAVES: If you 
have ulceration of the membrane, you decidedly have Glanders. You 
may have tumefaction of the superior maxillary gland, but if it continues 
hard for weeks and there is a discharge from the nostril, even if there is no 
ulceration, it is a case of Glanders, and ought to be destroyed. If there is 
ulceration and discharge, you can callit by no other name. 

Mr. HARDY said he saw a case once in which the ulcer had gone right 
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through the septum. He was called upon one day by a man who said he had 
got a horse that had a running at the nose, and he wanted a few balls. He 
came again and said it was still diccharging. He took some more balls, and 
a week after he called him into see it, saying it had been discharging six 
weeks or two months, but from one nostril alone, and it was not at all fetid. 
The horse was gradually wasting in condition, and he found the sepium 
mast extensively ulcerated, through one of which he could get his finger. He 
had it killed. He found extensive ulceration down the nostrils to the lungs. 
This horse stood between two others in the same place—a badly-ventilated 
stable, scarcely six feet high, and they never had the slightest symptoms. 

Mr. GREAVES : They must have been very unsusceptible subjects. There 
is not one horse in fifty but would have been glandered under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. FIELD said he saw the horses referred to by Mr. Holmes, and he 
suggested inoculation. 

Mr. GREAVES said he thought he might say truthfully that he had never 
seen a case of cold or Nasal Gleet develop into Glanders. 

After further discussion, 

Mr. MACKINDER said he remembered a case in which it was necessary to 
pull down a stable and burn it before Glanders could be eradicated. Ulcera- 
tion, he went on to say, was a supposed symptom of the disease, but he had 
seen cases of Glanders where there was noulceration at all. In the first stage 
there was a discharge and hardening of the membrane, but no ulceration. 
They were destroyed on suspicion of having Glanders. 

Mr. HARDY: You can’t destroy them on suspicion. 

The PRESIDENT: You can by giving fourteen days’ notice. 

Mr. SMITH : If the Local Authorities are satisfied the cases are Glanders, 
they can give the order to destroy. 

Mr. HARDY said it was different if they isolated the cases. He did not 
think they should destroy on suspicion. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that the Local Authorities did not allow com- 
pensation for diseased animals. 

Mr. HARDY: They can’t allow compensation in the cases of Glanders, but 
they will if destroyed on suspicion. 

The PRESIDENT said he seized one in Peterborough with Glanders, and had it 
destroyed. One of the owner’s own mates whispered to him, and said he had 
another one at home. He wrote to the veterinary inspector, and he found a 
glandered animal, and the man, for not giving notice of it, was heavily fined 
by the magistrates. 

Mr. GREAVES : But if he keeps it in his own stable, and never takes it out, 
what power have you then ? 

Mr. SMITH: In a case of suspected Glanders notice should be given to 
the nearest police-constable. 

Mr. MACKINDER : There is a £20 penalty for neglecting to give notice. 

As to the spread of the disease through a stable, Mr. GREAVES said he 
remembered a case in the middle of a stable of eighty horses. It was re- 
moved, and fires were lighted in the stalls, and no other horses became in- 
fected. He asked if a cow wascapable of taking the disease of Glanders, and 
Mr. HOOL said he had never seen it in a cow. 

Mr. GREAVES asked Mr. Taylor, of Manchester, his opinion upon the subject 
before the meeting. : 

Mr. TAYLOR, having first thanked the members of the Society for their 
kindness in extending an invitation to him, said that he did not know he 
could add anything to the discussion. There were one or two points which 
caused him to remember certain cases of so-called Farcy without any glander 
symptoms being present ; and, after treatment by his father and himself, they 
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perfectly recovered. In one case he- knew the animal remained with five or 
six other horses in the stable, and no further symptoms in the animal or those 
with it were developed. In another case Glanders went through the whole 
of the stable. He certainly shared the feelings of Mr. Hardy with regard to 
the cautious manner in which we should proceed in cases of suspicion. Some 
time ago he was called in to see a horse that was supposed to have sore 
throat and cold. There was a tumefaction of the sub-maxillary gland, and 
also a discharge. -The superficial lymphatics of the hind extremities were 
tense, and glands enlarged and tumefied. It was only a young horse in the 
pink of condition and the only one the man had. It was five years old, and 
he did his best to obtain a history of the case, as to whether it had been as- 
sociated with other horses, etc. He pointed out to the owner the application 
of the law, and he left it with him (the owner) to destrov it if he chose. He 
must disagree with the belief that horses that were suffering from Glanders 
ought to be and could be on the authority of the Act destroyed. In doubtful 
cases the resort to inoculation was the best proof of the presence or not of 
Glanders or Farcy. He had seen cases of Glanders where there had been no 
ulcers on the mucous membrane. Whenever there was any doubt it was 
always most prudent to resort to isolation. 

Mr. GREAVES : Supposing there were ulcers, and tumefying glands, and 
a discharge from the nostril for several weeks, would you have any hesitation 
in declaring it to be Glanders ? 

Mr. TAYLOR: None whatever, though it depends upon the nature of the 
discharge. It is sticky, gummy, and adheres to the edge of the nostril. If 
there were tubercles on the lungs, it was Glanders. 

Mr. FIELD asked if it were not a fact that Prof. Sewell drove two glandered 
horses for years. 

Mr. TAYLOR further expressed his opinion that Glanders would never be 
eradicated until the Contagious Diseases Acts were carried out to the letter. 

In reply to a question, Mr. HOLMES said there was a rise in the tempera- 
ture of the donkey he inoculated three days after the operation. 

The discussion then terminated, and 

Mr. HOLMEs said he wished to ask if any one here had ever known a straw 
or bent in the teat of a cow without being placed there. 

Mr. HOOL said he had known boys do it. 

Mr. HOLMES said he had three times found a straw in the teat of a cow, 
and the opinion was generally expressed that it had been placed there by 
some one. 

Mr. THEAKSTON : What is your idea of docking horses? 

The PRESIDENT : I shall dock them until I am stopped. 

Mr. GREAVES: Professor Robertson and Professor Brown speak decidedly 
about it, and say that it is an illegal act, and that veterinary surgeons must 
drop it; but ninety-nine out of a hundred veterinary surgeons think that 
docking is not cruelty if properly performed. There have been several cases 
tried and referred to a superior court. Professor Axe says it is not cruel, and 
Professor Pritchard says it is cruelty. I have publicly stated that I will 
never appear in the witness-box against a veterinary surgeon unless there is 
gross malpractice. I do say this, that it ought never to be performed except 
by a duly qualified man. (Hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in conclusion, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Greaves 
for his very interesting paper. 

Mr. HARDY seconded this resolution, which was carried by acclamatiorz. 

Mr, GREAVES, in returning thanks, said he only wished he could be of 
greater service to his professional brethren than he was. To those who had 
given him their votes in the recent election he returned thanks. He had 
been placed third on the list, and for placing him in that honourable position 
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he was very pleased to thank them ; and also for the kindness shown to him 
that day. 
On the proposition of Mr. HOOL, seconded by Mr. GREAVES, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the President, and suitably acknowledged. 
F. SPENCER, Hon. Secretary. 


ROYAL COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the above Association was held at the Clarendon Hotel, 
Oxford, on July 25th, 1884, G. A. Lepper, Esq., President, in the chair. 

There were also present Messrs. Flannagan and Wheatley, Reading ; 
Walker and Verney, Oxford ; Simpson, Maidenhead ; Jas. East, Aylesbury ; 
Irving, Chipping-Norton ; Bull, Deddington ; Howard, Newbury ; Wilkins, 
Lambourne; Simpson, Witney ; Castle, Thame; Mellett, Jun., Henley-on- 
Thames ; and Kidd, Hungerford, Hon. Sec. 

There were also present as visitors: Dr. Sankey, Mr. McNeil, banker ; 
Mr. Irwell, Wadham College, Oxford ; and Mr. Page, Jun., Banbury. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Messrs. Wragg, H. L. 
Simpson, Drewe, Hanks, Joseph East, H. G. Lepper, T. W. Lepper, and 
Jas. Darling. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected members of the 
Association, viz.:—Mr. Sydney H. Slocock, M.R.C.V.S., Hounslow ; Mr. 
Francis Walker, M.R.C.V.S., 1st Life Guards ; Mr. J. A. Rostron, F.R.C.V.S., 
2nd Life Guards; Wm. East, M.R.C.V.S., Princes Risborough; Albert 
Simpson, M.R.C.V.S., Witney ; Fredk. P. Bennett, M.R.C.V.S., Banbury. 

Mr. J. P. &. W ALKER, of Oxford, read a paper on “ The Docking of 
Horses and Mutilation of Animals,” in the course of which he said :—I 
think the veterinary profession ought to stand by its motto of ‘‘ Science, 
humanity, and utility,” and chopping off horses’ tails is neither a scientific, 
humane, nor useful operation, if it can be classed as an operation at all ; it 
certainly cannot be called a surgical or scientific one, as no knowledge of 
anatomy or surgery is necessary for its performance, as the merest tyro pro- 
fesses to be an expert at it, and can and does perform it. Very often the 
“farrier” or “ empiric” is preferred to the professional man for the purpose, 
and has quite as much success, so that anatomical knowledge is out of the ques- 
tion altogether. It is not a scientific operation, for science never will con- 
descend nor debase herself to operate, except for the purpose of relieving pain or 
curing disease ; and neither of these objects are ever claimed for it by its most 
strenuous supporters. Mr. Stanley, of Warwick, in his paper said, “that 
hundreds were docked by a cut of the knife, standing without restraint of any 
sort.” Where, then, I would ask is the scientific and anatomical knowledge 
required for its performance? Neither can it be classed as a humane opera- 
tion, because it is impossible to associate any feelings of tenderness or 
benevolence with the forcible removal of any part of a healthy subject. The 
great majority of thinking humanity scorn the abomination, and it cannot 
be associated with humanitarian feelings. I shall show later on that it 
cannot be defended on the score of utility. So that, taking it altogether, I 
do not think it ought to be called an operation, but a useless mutilation, 
quite undeserving the attention and countenance of a professional man. For, 
if 1 understand it aright, ours is a noble profession, and those who teach and 
practise it ought to realise that it is so, having for its aim the healing of 
disease and alleviating the sufferings of the dumb animals; or, as the word 
veterinarian means, one skilled in the diseases of domestic animals, and 
not the mutilation of them. Those who condescend to such practices, 
and pander to the depraved appetite of individuals or fashion, break 
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covenant with their patients, and travel beyond the bounds of their 
legitimate calling. This perpetration of cruelty assuredly does not 
belong to the healing art, and if it is to be continued, it ought to be left 
in the hands of outsiders, and not be countenanced by those who have studied 
for the purpose of relieving and preventing animals from suffering. Although 
this subject has been associated with our profession, I say that it is not a pro- 
fessional question at all (but is outside altogether), and ought to be relegated 
to the quacks and charlatans, to those who are irresponsible for their actions 
and reasoning. Let us be inspired with a higher and nobler spirit towards 
the creatures whom we profess to befriend and alleviate. Whom should we 
expect to do so, if we, who profess to be the friends and alleviators of animals, 
do not come forward and protect them from unnecessary cruelty and despo- 
liation? We must be sinning against law and conscience, and are unworthy 
of the name we bear. If there were no other argument against this practice 
than that the Creator of the universe made all things well and wisely, it ought 
to be sufficient for us, who have learned to admire and appreciate nature in 
its perfect and original state; the nearer we can approach to this, and the 
more we imitate and try to keep animals in this condition, the more likely 
are we to attain the object of our pursuit and success in our profession. We 
rarely find that nature has bestowed things in vain, and to say that the horse 
has been furnished with too long a tail is equivalent to insulting and dictating 
to the Almighty, if it were possible for finite creatures, such as we are, to do 
so. People who do not pretend to a taste in other things pretend to have 
distinct views on this subject, which are not shared by nature, and they pro- 
ceed to rectify her mistake, not by the gentle methods which she herself 
adopts, but with the blood and iron of despotism. Art may amend nature, 
but it must do it by adopting nature’s gradual processes, and calling her 
forces into operation. If short tails were the best arrangement, for certain’ 
horses, nature would have found it out before now, and varieties would have 
arisen and would perpetuate themselves, which would not need the interven- 
tion of the farrier’s or veterinary’s instruments of torture. On the contrary, 
although we find almost infinite variety in other respects amongst the equine 
race, yet with regard to this particular feature there is universal uniformity. 
Therefore, making exception of all cases of malformation and disease, I main- 
tain that all mutilations, of whatever kind, are inadmissible, and ought to be 
avoided and prohibited. It is only where these exist that amputation of organs, 
or part of them, can legitimately be allowed or permitted, more particularly 
by a professional man. If our profession was true to its interests and prin- 
ciples it would discountenance this practice altogether, when the public would 
very soon learn that it was no part of our duty to cut and carve animals, to 
suit the fancy and fashion of a depraved appetite: and then it would very 
soon fall, to be recorded amongst the doings of the past. But the individuat 
members of the profession cannot be saddled with all the blame (not even 
the half of it) for its continuation, because in the great majority of instances 
they have been taught to perform and believe in it, so that the teachers and 
schools must bear the lion’s share ; for, if all of them were actuated with the 
same spirit regarding this question as the one under whom I studied, the late 
Professor Dick, I venture to say that discussion now would be unnecessary. 
For this alone, if for nothing else, I respect and revere his memory, and to his 
honour it should be recorded and written in letters of gold that he never 
would countenance or sanction any surgical interference with such a useful 
and ornamental organ as the horse’s tail, except in cases of deformity and 
disease. A certain amount of responsibility must rest upon the owners of 
horses who insist and require their horses to be docked ; so that if the schools, 
instead of teaching, would discourage this unnecessary interference with 
animals, the profession would cease to practise or countenance it. Owners 
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would very soon appreciate the kindness ; the cruelty would be abandoned, 
and all nature would rejoice at the happy result. I shall now proceed to 
notice some of the so-called arguments, if such exist, in favour of this 
mutilation. I have looked in vain for any such in the reported speech 
made by the mover of the resolution in its favour at the Council meeting, 
and although the resolution expressed ‘‘ that there are many circumstances 
which render the operation necessary,” yet he failed to enumerate any of them, 
the only semblance of argument being that “veterinary surgeons had been 
taught that it was a necessary operation.” Of course, the fact of their being 
taught so does not justify the practice, because people have been taught many 
things which have been found to be wrong ; and he adds that “ it was prac- 
tised before the profession existed,” thus showing that it was not of 
professional origin, but as I said already a barbarous practice, belonging to 
the dark ages of superstition and ignorance, and quite unworthy to be classed 
amongst the operations of our time. But in order to answer or combat the 
pleas which have been urged in its favour, I shall first notice the “ no-pain 
one” Can it be believed that a professional man could have the audacity to 
say that no pain is produced when any organ of a healthy body is cut away, 
without the use of an anasthetic, and more particularly an organ, such as 
the tail, which is in direct communication with the sensorium? Taking into 
account the several parts which have to be removed, the assertion is too 
utterly absurd for discussion, not to mention the roasting process which 
follows the removal ; and supposing that the mutilation has been performed 
under the influence of an anzesthetic, it is impossible that the parts can heal 
up without subsequent pain and discomfort, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances and conditions. The slightest scratch on the finger gives rise to 
pain, often to great inconvenience, and sometimes to serious consequences, 
and all these would be proportionately increased if the finger were removed 
at the joint. So must it be with the horse’s tail, as witness the number of 
cases of sloughing, gangrene, tetanus, agony, and death which supervene 
upon this so-called “simple operation.” I have yet to learn that the horse’s 
tail is devoid of feeling. On the contrary, in some instances the pain has 
been so acute, and the impression produced so great, that the animal remem- 
bers it ever afterwards, and is always frightened of its dock, which it never 
would be had it not been docked, and this is instanced in the harnessing of 
some horses, and their travelling faster afterwards in a state of fear. As I do 
not think that any one here will seriously maintain that pain is not produced, 
both at the time of operating and subsequently, it is unnecessary to pursue 
this plea any further, and may be held as conceded. Next, “ Is it necessary?” 
If it were necessary it would be more universally adopted than it now is, And 
if there were sufficient reasons to justify the necessity they would be more 
patent, and commend themselves to men’s minds. We are told that “ ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” ‘True, but all inventions have not been 
found to be beneficial, and this is one of those which was not invented for 
the purpose of benefiting the animal, but to please the eye and fancy of the 
individual, and therefore cannot be held to be necessary or expedient. Mr. 
Stanley says, “ we are justified in painful operations, if in our judgment the 
object is to benefit mankind.” I hold that the animal to be operated upon 
has as great a right, if not more, to be consulted in regard to the result as the 
individual who institutes or performs the operation, and I am quite sure, if 
it were possible to get the voice of the animal creation upon this particular 
point, they would unanimously declare against its being necessary to their 
well-being. But it is said to be necessary in order to fit animals to certain 
conveyances, and prevent their tails coming in contact with them, and the 
reins, etc. This might be answered by saying that horses were made before 
vehicles, and that the latter ought therefore to be made to fit the former, and 
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not vice versd, It is not asserted that all horses are suited to all kinds of 
work, any more than that all men are fit to be veterinary surgeons ; so that 
if he is unsuitable for one kind of work he ought to be put to another, which 
would be more in accordance with the dictates of humanity than to try and 
make him suit by removing part of his body for this object. If these ap- 
pendages are ill adapted to the work which the horses are set to do, or the 
conditions in which they are placed, the presumption is against setting them 
to do that work, or placing them in those conditions. The same argument 
might be used against a horse’s legs being too long, and ought to be 
shortened, or that a man’s ears (without insinuating that he was an ass) 
were too long, coming in contact with his hat, and ought to be shortened 
to make way for the hat. It is further said to be necessary to prevent a 
horse switching his tail, and so bespattering his driver or rider with mud, 
etc. ; but all that is required for this purpose is merely to deprive the tail of 
part of its hair, which will not pain the animal, and would only be at most a 
temporary punishment. Again, quoting the same author, he says, “ Experi- 
ence has taught men that the long tail of his noble favourite is useless to the 
horse and a nuisance to the owner.” I would like to know who made the dis- 
covery, and why he does not advocate its removal altogether? It must be 
borne in mind that the great majority of animals are docked when they are 
young, and before they are put to any kind of work, so that the plea of 
necessity can rarely if ever be maintained, as the necessity had not then 
arisen. It is also done to improve the animal’s appearance, and render him 
more valuable. This, of course, is a matter of opinion, and cannot be dealt 
with as matter of fact, and is therefore irrelevant to my case. It is difficult 
to see how we can improve upon nature’s works, so long as tbey are in a 
perfect state ; as it is only by imitating nature, and in making a near approach 
to it, that we are considered to excel in works of art. So that when an 
animal is said to be improved in appearance by taking part of it away, it 
must be said to be an abnormal taste. The very fact of an animal having 
part of his tail cut away, cannot be held to have increased his value, as it 
does in no way add to his strength or powers of endurance, the improvement 
being only imaginary, so that, apart altogether from the fact that we are not 
at liberty to cut and carve animals to please our own fancies, ror to torture 
them for the purpose of profit, it cannot therefore be held to be necessary in 
the interests of the man or the animal either. It cannot be supposed fora 
moment that this organ was given to the horse to be chopped off at the 
will of man. No; it was given for wise and beneficent purposes, such as 
self-defence and protection against the attacks of enemies, as flies and insects, 
and it is just placed in such a position as best to supply this, at the part 
where the corrugator muscle is most deficient, or inconvenient for the head 
to reach, What an amount of suffering and annoyance the animal has to 
submit to when deprived of this organ, and turned out to graze! It is also 
given as a covering for tender and delicate parts, which ought not to be 
exposed to view, and it must be considered a great ornament when in its 
entirety, displaying such perfect proportions and beautiful curve, with flowing 
hair, forming altogether an unique termination to the animal, which is quite 
destroyed in its mutilated form; its graceful appearance disappears, and 
remains a miserable stump, as a standing monument and protest against 
such needless interference with a perfectly constructed animal. I have no 
doubt but it plays an important part in the animal economy, such as maintain- 
ing the equilibrium of the body in progression and turning, etc. ; this is the 
horse’s rudder. If we deprive a boat of its rudder, we cannot guide and 
turn it as we desire; so with the horse: if we remove his tail we must 
deprive him of a certain amount of power for guiding and turning his body. 
It was at one time thought that it strengthened the horse’s loins to remove 
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the tai], but I think this idea is pretty generally departed from now, as 
science has failed to explain the reason why. Another excuse put forward is 
that we are asked by our clients to perform this operation, and that if we 
won't do it, others will ; possibly so. But then that is no justification of the 
thing itself. We have to do with reasonable beings, and if we, instead of 
quietly complying with their desire, would explain to them that it was no part 
of our business to dock horses, that it was injudicious to do so, and at the 
same time a dangerous operation, they would generally be convinced that 
we were advising them for their own interest, and would not insist upon 
having it done. It is urged by some that if we submit to be stopped from 
performing this operation, it will only be the inserting the thin edge of 
the wedge, which will ultimately stop us from others aiso. In answer to 
this, I would say that there is no force or consistency in this argument, and 
that not only is the thin edge of the wedge inserted already, but it is half 
driven home, so far as this question is concerned, for the public have taken 
it up, and it is impossible to stem the flow of public opinion; it is sure to 
prevail in the end, and the sooner the profession makes up its mind to that 
the better. We are too weak a body to wage war against the public, 
and especially in this matter it would be unwise to do so, for we would 
only be heaping contempt, contumely, and disgrace upon ourselves, 
degrading and lowering our profession in the eyes of the world ; instead of 
elevating it, and doing that which we should most desire, viz., to inculcate a 
more humane feeling, and advocate a more enlightened and beneficent mode 
of treatment of the lower animals. Now, gentlemen, to recapitulate the 
various points touched upon. I hope I have made intelligible and clear to 
your minds, and that you will all agree with me, that the operation of docking 
is a useless operation ; that it is unnecessary ; that it is dangerous; that it 
disfigures the horse ; that it is a barbarous practice ; that it is unprofessional ; 
that it is unscientific ; that it is unjustifiable; that it is illegal, and ought, 
therefore, to be abandoned. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson, of Maidenhead, congratulated Mr. Walker for having 
taken the proper course to convince them—namely, by argument of the 
views he held : the course which had been hitherto pursued with reference 
to this subject was the brutal one of compelling those who disagreed with 
a very small minority of the profession to appear as defendants in Police Courts. 
The members of the veterinary profession, he maintained, were a humane 
body of men, and the best friends of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Society had been badly advised when they 
made an attack on the veterinary profession in respect to the operation of 
docking. He congratulated the Association on having taken the initiative 
in condemning the course taken by certain gentlemen in the profession, by 
unanimously expressing their approval of the motion of his brother—a 
motion which was carried at an exceptionally large meeting of the Council 
of the R.C.V.S.; the example of this Association had been followed by 
every Veterinary Medical Association in the kingdom. The question, “ Is 
it an act of cruelty to dock horses?” he maintained, had been answered 
by the profession in a manner worthy of itself, and in the face of such evidence 
as the resolutions of the Council of the College and the Veterinary Medical 
Associations throughout the kingdom, no conviction is again likely to be 
recorded against a veterinary surgeon for performing the operation, provided 
of course that the operation is skilfully performed. He held that in 
very many cases horses which were unsafe to drive with a long dock, 
were converted into useful and quiet animals by the operation. in order 
to domesticate animals, it was often necessary to do certain things 
which at the outset caused fear, inconvenience, and in some cases slight pain ; 
he referred to the shoeing of a restive colt for the first time, and argued that 
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the terror and discomfort which some of them endured amounted to pain ; 
but, he asked, would any one in his senses condemn shoeing because of this ? 
If not, why should docking be condemned if it will convert a useless horse 
into one which will serve its master for many years ? he was no advocate for 
indiscriminate docking to satisfy the taste of every groom into whose care 
the horse might be placed, but he disapproved of the unnecessary inter- 
ference with veterinary surgeons while exercising their best judgment in 
matters of this kind. He disagreed almost entirely with the views of Mr. 
Walker, as he believed every one else present did ; at the same time he would 
again compliment him upon the way he had selected to give expression to 
his views. (Applause.) 

Mr. LEPPER, Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. IRVING, Mr. CASTLE, Mr. VERNEY, 
and Mr. Kipp having criticized the paper, and argued in favour of the 
operation, 

Dr. SANKEY asked if the operation was legal or illegal, if it could be per- 
formed by any, and if it could be performed on horses at any age? 

Mr. WALKER replied to the former by referring to the number of convic- 
tions which had taken place; he replied in the affirmative to the two latter 
questions. 

Mr. SIMPSON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Walker for the paper he 
read to them. 

Mr. JAMES EAST seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. WALKER proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was 
seconded by Mr. CASTLE, and unanimously agreed to. 

The next meeting will be held at Aylesbury. H. Kipp, Hon. Sec. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE quarterly meeting of this Society was held in the pavilion in the High- 
land and Agricultural Society’s show ground at Edinburgh, on Thursday, 
July 24th. The President, Professor Walley, occupied the chair. 

There were present —Principals Walley, Williams, and McCall; Professors 
Townsend, of Ohio, and Baird; Messrs. Rutherford, Finlay Dun, Storie, 
Hallen, H. Thompson, Bell, of Carlisle, A. Robinson, Cameron, McCallum, 
Hutton, Fairburn, Pow, Potts, Spreull, Cassels, Smart, Ferguson, Brock, 
Riddock, Burnett, Irving, T. Connochie, Fingzies, Young, Boyd, Clark, 
Cunningham, A. Grey, Walters, A.V.D., Fenton, A.V.D., Jacob Wilson, 
member of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, Mr. Jenkins, 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, Mr. Mulcaster, of Burgh, Mr. 
Usher, of Stodrig, the Secretary, and others. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved of. 

‘The President proposed that Messrs. Hallen and Lothian should be elected 
members of the Society; Mr. Borthwick seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

President WALLEY, in presence of a large attendance, delivered the follow- 
ing address on 

The Relation of Veterinary Medicine to Agriculture. 


In dealing with a subject such as that upon which I have chosen to address 
you to-day, two things, at the outset, require to be made clear. The first is 
the right of the person who addresses you to deal with such a subject ; the 
second, that there exists a relation between the two professions. If, gentle- 
men, the being bora in the bosom of agriculture, and reared in one of the 
best agricultural districts in the kingdom, or, I may say, in the world, and if 
an acquaintance with veterinary medicine extending over a period rapidly 
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approaching three decades, establish my right, then may I, without diffidence 
or arrogance, assert my claim to the position I have to-day taken up. And 
if, in the marriage ceremony, it is a truism that man and woman “ become 
one,” it is a greater truism that veterinary medicine and agriculture are one 
and indivisible. Man and wife may be, and frequently are, divorced. 
Veterinary medicine and agriculture can never be so. Even though you 
agriculturists chose to do without us, you would yourselves have to practise 
our art or suffer serious losses. Side by side, age after age, have the two 
professions grown up and advanced. Shoulder to shoulder, from generation 
to generation, on and on in the distant future must they still continue to 
advance, or otherwise their fall must be conterminous, It is yours to produce, 
ours to conserve the health and to preserve the lives of animals, though we 
may sometimes get the credit of destroying them. Yours is a noble work; 
is ours less so? If in your operations you do all in your power to supply 
the teeming multitudes of your fellow-creatures with animal food, we equally 
endeavour to preserve that food in a condition fit for the consumption and 
nourishment of the human frame. If it is to your advantage to place the 
animal creation under conditions favourable to its development and comfort, 
it is our province to mollify the pains which your domestication inevitably 
originates and establishes. If your prosperity is a necessary preliminary to 
ours, the advances we may make in our profession, we may confidently claim, 
will increase your gains. And though we may, metaphorically speaking, live 
upon your misfortunes, remember we are, after all, like many other things in 
this sub-lunar sphere, “necessary evils.” If your lives are spent, not only in 
the multiplication of animal life, but in contemplating its growth and perfec- 
tion, we too have an eye for the beautiful ; we too can admire grace, sym- 
metry, and beauty of form in the brute creation. If from the agricultural 
profession our ranks are frequently recruited, we too can show you examples 
of veterinary surgeons becoming successful breeders and exhibitors of 
domestic animals ; and, indeed, I may ask, who more fitted to do this, pro- 
vided the means are forthcoming, seeing that the veterinary surgeon is so 
intimately acquainted, not only with the anatomy and physiology of animals, 
but with their habits and requirements also? Again, if the ranks of the agricul- 
tural profession are thus sometimes recruited from those of the veterinary, how 
much more frequently is the proposition reversed? And who more fitted, 
given the necessary brains and education, to swell our ranks than the agri- 
culturist? He has, if he chooses to avail himself of it, the best possible oppor- 
tunity of learning the first great lesson in the diagnosis of disease, viz., the 
conditions which imply the existence of health. From earliest infancy you have 
opportunities of observing the natural conditions under which animals 
are ushered into the world, and by which they develop and ultimately fulfil 
the objects of the brute creation. Long before I was in my teens had I 
frequently to give a hand—where that useful appendage of the shepherd’s 
body was too massive—in assisting the lambkin into the world, and also to 
assist in the treatment of animals generally. Was this experience detrimental 
to my progress in the profession I was afterwards destined to practise? Did 
it render me any the less capable of divining when and where disease 
existed? No, gentlemen, it has, on the contrary, frequently enabled me to 
detect the fell destroyer in his earliest infancy, and the experience gained 
then has been of the greatest possible assistance since in helping me to 
master the secrets of unhealth, and to do, I trust, some little good in the 
profession which I was led to choose for my life’s work. If you discover the 
secrets of zoology by breeding, rearing, and feeding, we none the less surely 
master them by the study of disease as well as of health. If you desire to 
improve the breeds of the animals from which you obtain your sustenance, 
we, if you will listen to us, are in a position to give you valuable aid, to warn 
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you of the quicksands which lie thickly in your path, and to assist you in 
avoiding the rocks upon which many agriculturists become wrecked. By 
the sweat of your brows are animals brought into the world and nourished 
and retained therein ; by the sweat of our brows are they often prevented 
from passing out ; and the analogy may be driven home even a little more 
closely, seeing that we frequently have to bring the young into life and light 
when your efforts in that direction have proved futile. If you suffer from bad 
seasons, from absence of sunshine, from deluge, from death, we suffer 
equally, for from your emptied purse an answering echo comes from ours. 
If, in your calling, many privations have to be endured, culminating in much 
loss and much disappointment, have we not equally to suffer? What about 
our night rides, our anxieties and cares for the welfare of your property, the 
expenditure of our means, of our strength both physical and mental, the using 
up of ourhorseflesh, that we may benefit and assist you? Are we always 
adequately remunerated? Ifyou fail, we suffer too; the ship in which you 
sail is the one in which we alike embark ; you sink, many of us go down in 
your company ; swim you, and we may likewise float. If we are necessary 
evils, is it not a fact that we are often welcome visitors? Where mutual 
respect and confidence exists between the agriculturist and his veterinary 
doctor, are not the visits of the latter a welcome relief from the exnui and 
sameness of his every-day life? It is not, perhaps, quite within my province 
to consider the why and the wherefore of the serious depression which has 
come upon agriculture during the past few years; but seeing that this 
depression so vitally atfects the wellbeing of the veterinary surgeon, a few 
remarks on this head may not be considered out of place. Neither you nor 
I can alter the course of the seasons; we cannot propitiate the gods and 
command more favourable barometrical and thermometrical influences ; but 
we can accommodate ourselves tocircumstances. When agriculture pros- 
pered, did its devotees look beyond the “ present”? Were they not so elated 
by the then existing prosperity as to forget that a “rainy day” might come ? 
Cast your memories back for the short space of two or three decades, and ask 
yourselves did you then contemplate the time when the present condition of 
things would come into existence? Were not farmers much in the same 
position as colliers ata not very distant period? Did they not think that their 
elysium upon earth was a realised fact? and, as a consequence, did not 
veterinary surgeons also take the flattering unction to their souls that bad 
times would “come again no more”? But alike to us and to you came a rude 
awakening. The dreaded Rinderpest overstepped the “steppes ;” it stalked 
red-handed and death dealing over our hills and our dales; it decimated 
our herds; it brought sorrow and destruction upon you and upon us. 
Though, doubtless, we profited by it temporarily, we suffered from its 
ravages equally with yourselves in the end. The dreaded scourge was 
followed by bad seasons, foreign competition, and high rates of wages; and 
if these affected you we did not, we do not now, escape scatheless. Though 
we may not suffer directly from foreign competition in the breeding and 
rearing of animals, we suffer from a competition of an equally deleterious 
character—the competition of the quack and of quack remedies. The 
Cattle Plague was the progenitor of numerous quack remedies ; it was fol- 
lowed by such a period of depression as to lead the agriculturist to trust to 
those remedies in other and different cases, in order, as he thought, to save 
the expense of sending for the doctor, and thus, perchance, the disease was 
cured at a slight expense ; but more frequently the case was rendered (and 
often it is so now) incurable by the valuable time lost in the misapplication 
of what are, even at the best, but temporising measures. A rose, it is said, 
“would smell as sweet though it were known by any other name ;” but if 
this is a truism it does not hold good in the relation which exists between 
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the veterinary surgeon and the agriculturist, for a bottle of embrocation, or 
a dose of medicine supplied by an ordinary individual like myself does not 
possess half the charm to the stock-owner as does that prepared by some 
unknown ignoramus who has mastered the art of “ gulling the public,” and 
of dinning high-sounding designations into their ears. But apart from this, 
and more seriously, there has been at work another and far more important 
influence in bringing about agricultural, and, consequently—in rural districts 
—veterinary depression. I allude to the great tendency which, amongst 
agriculturists, has, within a few years, grown so much of enlarging their 
borders to an unmanageable and unreasonable extent. This tendency had 
its birth in my earlier days ; it has gone on steadily increasing. In many 
districts the small farmer, the ancient yeoman, is “a thing of the past.” 
Tilling the soil by his own hand, and with the aid of his own family, owing 
no man anything ; happy in the mutual help of his own people, content with 
moderate gains and a moderate competency ; frugal, painstaking, and easily 
satisfied, he has been gradually replaced by an agricultural aristocracy which 
has had to trust to the hireling and to the stranger for its manual help, and 
has. as a consequence, either prospered apace, or come down with a sudden 
anc a woeful crash. It would be idle to say that our profession has not suf- 
fered by this revolution ; the rural veterinary surgeon knows better. The 
working farmer is his best client, because he cannot afford to ride hobbies, or 
to risk the loss of a valuable animal upon the hazard of such a die as empiri- 
cal doctoring. But while I say this, I must at the same time acknowledge, and 
I rejoice in that Iam able to make the acknowledgment, that in many ways 
our services are more appreciated by agriculturists than they were in days gone 
by, and that the feeling now largely prevailing amongst the agriculturists is 
that in the veterinary profession they have a very present help and protector. 
There is, gentlemen, another relation in which we stand to each other, viz., 
that neither in your case nor ours have we received in our onward progress 
any extraneous help. Such progress as has been madehas come from our own 
internal and individual efforts, and that inherent vitality which has enabled 
us in the past, and which is even now assisting us, to do battle with difficulties 
and to override obstacles, has still a vigorous existence. No State aid of any 
importance, so far as I know, has been given to agriculture. Nonehas been 
afforded to the veterinary profession, at least in this generation ; and while 
other arts and professions have received help of a most substantial nature, 
we have been left to our own resources, and in one notable instance (the Miss 
Dick bequest) a valuable revenue has been diverted from its natural channel 
to beneft indirectly a profession whose resources are a thousand times 
greater than ours, and the incomes of whose teachers are relatively as 
thousands are to hundreds as compared with ours. I do not know whence 
the influence came that effected the diversion to which I have alluded, but I 
hope the University authorities will do the amende honorable, and refuse to 
profit by the earnings of a smaller and poorer profession. If, however, we 
receive no State aid, we have frequently and for many years past received 
both moral encouragement and material assistance from the Highland and 
Agricultural and kindred societies. Gratefully do we acknowledge, and most 
highly do we appreciate this help. While speaking of the drawbacks in 
agriculture, there is one important subject upon which I may be permitted 
to speak to you, viz., the prevention and suppression of disease, and in doing 
this, I shall deal not only with imported but with indigenous maladies also. 
That we have to thank foreign importers for some of our bovine and ovine 
scourges nobody can honestly deny. Their introduction has been a natural 
sequence of importation, and though, so faras I can see, it would be scarcely 
possible for this beef-eating country, under present conditions, to grow all its 
own stock, we need not run the risk of introducing disease by the importation 
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of live animals from unhealthy countries or parts of countries. In 
saying this—a reiteration of a published statement made by me in 
Bovine Scourges, p. 48, 1879—I must at the same time confess 
that we are not always the losers by foreign importation, and that, indeed, 
we are often greater losers by prohibition, as, for example, in the case of 
Dutch cows—animals which have no equals in this country for dairy and 
general purposes. A statement has of late been placed prominently before 
the agricultural and veterinary professions to the effect that there is a natural 
tendency to periodicity in zymotic diseases. While to some'extent I agree 
with this statement, and, while in 1879 (Bovine Scourges), and even much 
earlier, I have taught the doctrine of “ Periodicity in Disease,” I must, in 
reference to Foot-and-mouth Disease and others, dissent from doctrine 
in a great degree, or can only accept it with certain reservatio Those 
who promulgate such a theory overlook one important fact—viz., that there 
can be no periodicity of disease when the one necessary factor, disease virus, 
does not exist. We have abundance of proof that many infectious fevers 
gain extraordinary vigour every three or four years, or sometimes oftener. 
We see it in Typhoid and in Scarlet Fever, in Small-pox, and similar affec- 
tions of man, We see it in Influenza and Strangles in the horse, and in 
Distemper and Rabies of the dog; but will any one assert that in any one of 
these cases the active principles, the vres of these diseases, have ever been 
effectually destroyed, or have been starved for want of pabulum? The germs 
of these diseases are ever present with us, and only require that a concatena- 
tion of circumstances favourable to their revivification and multiplication 
shall arise, and these favourable circumstances are forthcoming every now 
and again in these barometrical and thermometrical influences which exist in 
all pre-eminently epidemic and epizootic years. The same law holds good 
in the case of Pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, but it does so by virtue of the 
operation of the same circumstances. Has not the history of the recent out- 
breaks of Foot-and-mouth Disease in this country disproved such a state- 
ment? Where would pegiodicity have come into existence if, after we had 
over and over again succeeded in suppressing the malady, fresh doses of 
poison had not been repeatedly introduced from external sources? Do you 
fear this periodicity to-day? 1 confess I do not, providing we have no fresh 
introduction of the malady from without. I am quite aware that it may be 
said we have been especially fortunate in our efforts to suppress these out- 
breaks. I admit that we have; but did we wait for fortune to come to us ? 
No! we wooed the fickle goddess by using the means which all possess to 
command her good graces, and we have been successful, and have been able 
to show our friends across the Border what can be done by united and deter- 
mined effort. We of the veterinary profession rejoice that we have had a 
hand in producing the grand result, and we unreservedly acknowledge that 
our advice has been as freely acted upon as it has been willingly given ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying that every zymotic disease could be dealt with 
in a similar manner if radical measures were efficiently and vigorously en- 
forced, and in my opinion there are no measures which will adequately meet 
such cases short of universal compulsory slaughter with Imperial compensa- 
tion, It is contrary to human nature to assume, as the Privy Council seems 
to do, that local authorities will vicariously sacrifice their means for the good 
of their neighbours. As we stamped out Foot-and-mouth Disease in 1832 in 
this city in its very inception, so can it be suppressed in other districts, and so 
may Pleuro-pneumonia be suppressed. The great thing in dealing with our 
enemy is not only to have measures for fighting him prepared in case of 
his putting in an appearance, but to be ready when he does show himself to 
put them vigorously into force. The necessity and value of this was never 
more forcibly impressed upon my mind than it was at the time of the intro- 
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duction of Pleuro-pneumonia into Liverpool from America. In the course 
of a discussion on the subject, carried on by a representative of Canada and 
of the U.S.A. respectively, the former said—“ We have been watching for 
this, my friend; we have had everything cut and dried for months, and 
within seven hours after the fact was made known in Liverpool the measures 
previously devised were put in force, so that not one hoof could cross our 
borders from the States.” The remark was wound up very suggestively by 
the taunt (alluding to the difference between Canadian and American 
time), “‘ I guess, my friend, we are five hours ahead of you.” And we may 
say without egotism that we have been five hours ahead of our neighbours, 
and that, too, by employing the same means as they possess, but employing 
them vigorously and fearlessly. There is usually too much red-tapeism, and 
not sufficient individual responsibility, with a want of individual executive 
power. One example as to the way in which local authorities in England 
sometimes do their work I will relate. It happened several years ago that 
I was staying for a few days with a very old professional frifnd. Ona 
particular Sunday an outbreak of Pleuro-pneumonia was reported to my 
friend, who was inspector for the district, and he asked me to accompany 
him on his visit of inspection. I did so: we found two cows in an advanced 
stage of the disease. After examining them, I said to the inspector, “ What 
are you going todo?” Hesaid, “I can do nothing until I receive instructions 
from headquarters.” These were more than twenty milesaway. There was 
no sitting executive committee of the local authority ; a meeting had to be 
called to consider my friend’s report (transmitted through the police), with 
the result that four days elapsed before the animals in question were 
slaughtered and the infecting centre destroyed. One thing I do not under- 
stand in reference to the supply of animals is this, that while agriculturists 
in this country object so strongly to foreign importations, they themselves do 
nothing to obviate the necessity for this in the way of home breeding and 
rearing. Granted that every farm is not suited for breeding purposes, there 
are few of which it can be said that they are not capable of rearing stock, 
especially with the aid of a few nurse-mothers and the artificial nutrients 
which can now so easily be obtained. It is a matter of astonishment to me 
(of weekly recurrence) that while the in-purchase of stock is such a serious 
matter, so many young animals (many of thema few months old only) should 
be exposed in our marts and markets for the sole purpose of slaughtering, 
instead of being bought by farmers for rearing and feeding, thus saving an 
enormous outlay, and materially diminishing the risk of introducing disease. 
Another matter which equally astonishes me is the carelessness which is 
exhibited by many in their dealings with animals suffering from sporadic 
diseases ; not only do breeders allow sheep suffering from such diseases as 
“ Rot” and “ Sturdy,” and lambs the subjects of “ Swing-back,” “ Rickets,” 
“ Joint-ill,” and ‘* Louping-ill,” to drag out a miserable existence, terminated 
only by a stiJl more miserable drive to a mart or an abattoir; but very fre- 
quently they do not adopt any measure to prevent the recurrence of such 
attacks, by altering their system of management and by seeking the aid of 
the veterinary surgeon. I am asserting a fact when I say that hundreds of 
animals are sacrificed every year by supineness and ignorance, and that 
while agriculturists pay great attention to the chemistry of their profession, 
they are, as a class, utterly ignorant of the physiology of the farm ; and 
that, while they seek the aid of the veterinary surgeon for curative purposes, 
they almost entirely overlook his prophviactic functions. Another matter 
which often puzzles me is the utter indifference shown in this country to 
the cultivating of every other breed of horses than the Clydesdale. Surely 
the breeding of lighter classes of horses cannot be so unprofitable as that 
jt should be soentirely neglected! How is it that one finds it so difficult 
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to pick up a decent cob or roadster, and when they are found, that the price 
is so disproportionate to that of other animals? What about good service- 
able van and carriage horses—a class of animals one seldom sees? I can- 
not help thinking that this decline of taste for the breeding of such animgls, 
especially the former class, is not favourable to the development of the man- 
hood or the manliness of the country. Perhaps the explanation is to be 
found largely in the fact that we are rapidly becoming a bicycling and tri- 
cycling race, from the former of which machines I pray to be preserved, and 
from the latter also until I grow old. Certainly a ride of five miles on the 
back of a horse is worth a score on the cross-beam of an automaton. I 
have said nothing as to hunters, for Scotland is pre-eminently a non-hunting 
country, and the supply is always good and moderate in price ; but even in 
the breeding of this class of animals our young men might find both pleasure 
and profit. There is, in my opinion, only one maxim which requires to be 
impressed upon intending breeders of animals, and that is to dreed sound 
and to dreed true. That this maxim is too little acted upon, is proved every 
day in your Clydesdales ; animals in which a grand top often proves more 
attractive than sound timber, the admirers of the former overlooking the fact 
that without the latter the Clydesdale is like a wonderfully furnished car- 
riage on rickety wheels, and that as with the maker of the rickety carriage, 
so with the breeder of the unsound horse, the defect is likely to bring him 
to grief at any moment. Believe me, gentlemen, when I say, from 
a large experience that if there is one thing more calculated than 
another to bring the Clydesdale down from his high pinnacle, it 
is this want of care in breeding; and as to you I have only to say 
that it is the rift in your lute which may spoil its melody, the hole 
in the bottom of your ship which may cause it to sink, the fissure in the banks 
of your reservoir which may some day lead to its being emptied. And ifthe 
warning is required in respect of your horse-breeding, it is not the less 
required in regard to yous cattle-raising. In your Highlanders, in your polled 
Angus, in your Galloways, and toa slightly less extent in your Ayrshires, you 
have a succession of breeds of wonderfully sound constitution, and remark- 

ably free from the scourge of scrofula, which has eaten, and is now eating, the 
heart out of some of our best shorthorn strains ; but while you have guarded 

against this “‘ Charybdis,” you are, I fear, running the risk, in some districts 

at least, of finding your “Scylla” in another disease, viz., “Canker of the 

Tongue,” “ Actinomycosis,” or “ Ray-fungus disease.” In conclusion, allow 

me to hope that it may be our lot to seethe day when agriculture will again 

prosper. Perhaps some of you may be inclined to say, “Let it first live.” 

Well, be it so ; let it first live, then prosper, and may its mutual help—veter- 

inary medicine—prosper with it. It is not likely that there is a Methuselah 

amongst us; if I thought so, I would say may one at least amongst us live 

to see the bi-centenary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland ; 

but I can hope that when it comes it will be seen that greater progress has 

been made in the second than has been attained in the first century of its 

existence. 

Mr. JACOB WILSON, Woodhorn Manor, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Principal Walley for his excellent address, said he was entirely at issue with 
him on two or three points, and especially with regard to his remark that the 
tendency of agriculturists at present was to encourage quack doctors instead 
of professional men. His impression was that the veterinary profession 
never stood so high in the eyes of agriculturists as at the present moment. 
A bond of union had been cemented between the two professions, more 
especially since the unfortunate introduction of Cattle Plague into this 
country. He quite agreed with Professor Walley’s remarks as to periodicity, 
and expressed his belief that nineteen times out of twenty they could directly 
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trace the origin of the disease. The Government of the day had, he thought, 
been wise in its generation in carrying through the bill which had recently 
been passed into law, and he trusted it would be the means of removing from 
their midst one of the causes which had brought about agricultural depres- 
sion in recent years. He was rather struck with Professor Walley’s remarks 
regarding local authorities. He gave every credit to the Scottish authorities, 
and he believed that they in England could, with great advantage, imitate 
what had been done. From whatever cause it might be, the fact remained 
that in Scotland they had been able to exterminate a disease which in 
England, he was afraid through greater laxity, had been allowed to decimate 
their flocks and herds. Referring to the decrease of the disease, he stated 
that he had received a telegram the previous night from the Veterinary 
Department, informing him that within the last two weeks there had been 
only one fresh outbreak of the disease in England. As to the means for 
stamping out the disease, he was inclined to favour the mode that had been 
adopted by the Hereford authorities, of slaughtering all the animals that were 
affected ; but that could only be done under two conditions—on the intro- 
duction of the disease, or when there were very few animals remaining. 

Mr. WALTERS, A.V.D., seconded the motion, which was cordially adopted. 
After a few remarks from the President, a hearty vote of thanks was given to 
the Highland and Agricultural Society for the use of the pavilion, and the 
meeting terminated. T. H. LEwis, Hon. Secretary. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 140.) 


The symptoms must, therefore, be the guide in the selection of the remedy ; 
this, however, does not make them the object of the prescription. I may 
remind gentlemen who are very fond of adducing this sameargument against 
the law of similars, of an instance where one of the fondly so-called orthodox 
school made a fatal error, due in reality to nothing short of pure symptom 
treating. I do not care about using sharp-edged tools in discussion, but when 
they are resorted to by those who hold different opinions to myself, I am con - 
strained in self-defence to occasionally fall back upon them. I am indebtedto 
Dr. Carroll Dunhan,, in his article on “The Therapeutic Law,” which precedes 
his lectures on materia medica, for the following ratherinteresting circumstance; 
referring to the objection to symptom treatment, he says: “ The objection 
of which we are speaking, viz., to the treatment of symptoms, is well grounded 
only in cases where one or a very few symptoms are taken as the basis of the 
prescription, while the remaining symptoms are ignored. Where this is 
done we often see deplorable mistakes committed. A remarkable instance 
of this is furnished by a celebrated surgical case. When Mr. Perceval was 
shot as he came out from the House of Commons, being mistaken for Sir 
Robert Peel, he came under the care of the celebrated surgeon, Mr. Guthrie. 
The wound was of the thoracic walls. The public interest in the case was 
very great. Daily bulletins were required and were issued. Mr. Guthrie 
reported that his patient’s wound was doing well, and that his prospects of 
recovery were excellent. One day, after such a report, the patient died ; 
and it was discovered at the autopsy that he died of empyema (or pus in the 
cavity of the pleura). How came Mr. Guthrie to blunder soterribly? It was 
explained in this way. His specialty being surgery, he had confined his atten- 
tion to the wound and had overlooked the symptoms of pleuritis, which had, no 
doubt, been present for a number of days, obvious to whomsoever had eyes to 
see. To give this case as an instance of the impropriety of judging and pre- 
scribing according to the symptoms of a case, is to lose sight of the fact that 
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our law requires that the aggregate or totality of the symptoms be made the 
basis of the prescription. This is the all-important point.” 

In calmly and deliberately reviewing what are the requirements made 
upon him who would adopt this therapeutic law as his guide in the selection 
of remedial agents, it will at once be apparent to you, Mr. President gnd 
gentlemen, that he must be guilty of no slipshod work, and particularly is 
this the case with the veterinary practitioner. To obtain a true mental 
picture of the aggregate of the symptoms in the human being, with the 
advantages of subjective and objective phenomena clearly presented, is an 
almost Herculean task ; and to arrive at the totality of the symptoms among 
domestic animals is a work of greater difficulty still ; but I strenuously main- 
tain, that no conscientious practitioner, be he human or veterinary, is justified 
in ignoring the responsibilities arising out of his profession because difficulties 
crop up in his path ; nor do I believe that our own profession ever is daunted 
by difficulties, when once its members are convinced that a better course is 
open to them. For this reason, I am earnestly desirous of making my position 
as your essayist to-night as strong as possible, and hence I must ask your 
forbearance for a little longer in order to prove that my reasoning on this 
subject of the totality of symptoms is logical. But first let me clear the 
way of a few difficulties which some practitioners who are guided by this 
law, more ardent than wise, have caused to be brought against it. In speak- 
ing of therapeutics, it is absolutely essential to know what we mean by the 
term ; simply this, “ the science of treating diseased persons” (or animals) 
“by means of drugs.” Now in the case of an animal that has sustained an 
injury—say broken knees in the horse, or a broken leg in the dog—the inter- 
ference of operative surgery is called for; what do you rely upon, but your 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology, assisted by all that you have 
learned of surgery? so far, however, you have not prescribed any drugs, nor 
called to your assistance your knowledge of therapeutics. Few cases, how- 
ever, occur where your surgical abilities may not be well supported by your 
knowledge as a therapeutist, and you will probably select a drug which is 
calculated to arrest the development of traumatic fever, act as a prophylactic 
against tetanus, and favour a safe and speedy healing of the wound. Again, in 
obstetrics, you may require to bring mechanical aids to assist the physiological 
process of parturition ; such interference does not come within the scope of 
therapeutics ; you may, however, counteract some abnormal conditions 
attendant upon parturition by the administration of drugs, such, namely, as 
would have a stimulating influence upon the exhausted muscular fibre of the 
uterus, and in this way combine in yourself the double office of operative 
surgeon and therapeutist. 

In our professional capacity, we are very properly called upon to exercise 


_ our knowledge of sanitary science, in relation to drainage, ventilation, light, 


heat, wholesome food, etc., so as to modify or remove conditions unfavour- 
able to health ; in doing which we have to rely upon chemistry or mechanics, 
but these opportunities do not afford scope for the application of any law of 
cure. We have to act as sanitarians, not therapeutists, inasmuch as we do 
not combat disease by means of drugs. As I intimated before, many have 
brought this law of cure into sad disrepute by striving to apply it to their 
every action, and “to make it cover not only their treatment by drugs, but 
also the surgical, obstetrical, hygienic, chemical, and mechanical expedients 
and procedures (Dunham).” 

Now, in order to apply this law of cure effectively, there are two series of 
phenomena with which you have to deal, viz., those of the sick, and those of 
the drug as they affect the healthy living body, and it is presumed that there 
is a definite relation between the two ; and the great value of the law is that 
those who have mastered the study of those various phenomena are in a posi- 
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tion to say what remedy will be suitable for a given disease, even though they 
may never have had a case under their immediate notice, provided that they 
have the totality of the symptoms of the disease fairly laid before them. In 
proof of this assertion, 1 need only remind you that such experience was 
proved correct in the person of Dr. Hahnemann with reference to Cholera. 
Before he ever saw a case of Cholera, the whole of the symptoms, in the 
varying stages of the disease were reported to him, and he unerringly pointed 
out the remedies applicable to the various conditions, as was proved by the 
success which followed the treatment he prescribed. Having made an 
examination of your patient, and from your knowledge of anatomy and phy- 
siology, determined what organ, tissue, or function is in an abnormal condition, 
you seek to verify your conclusions by taking into consideration the total 
symptoms presented, viz., functions of respiration and circulation ; the condi- 
tion of the tissues—say, of eye and ear ; the waste of same by means of the 
thermometer ; and the state of the excretions and secretions ; comparing these 
as you find them with what you know they should be, assisted by the sensa- 
tions experienced in various parts of the body, and you obtain the sum 
of the phenomena presented, and are in a position to form a diagnosis ; but 
you must be careful not to overlook any obvious symptoms, nor to attach 
undue importance’to some of those that may be most prominent, to the exclu- 
sion of attendant symptoms ; “ practically the aggregate of the symptoms 
constitutes the disease under which the patient labours (Dunham).” 

“ What is called a disease in contradistinction to such an aggregate of 
symptoms is simply an abstraction, a mental conception devised for the pur- 
pose of expressing this aggregate in a single phrase. For example, the patient 
has heat of skin, a hard frequent pulse, rapid and short respiration, a quick, 
dry cough, or cough with rusty sputa..... The patient, in addition, com- 
plains of oppression of the chest, of sharp pains through the lung on coughing, 
or of rawness behind the sternum. The pbysician by physical exploration of 
the chest, discovers, on percussing a certain part of the chest, dulness or a 
fine crepitation. Let this collection of symptoms constitute all there is about 
this patient which is a deviation from his condition when in health. These 
phenomena, being the results of positive observation, are known ; there can 
be no error or uncertainty about them. Now, if we wish to express to 
another .... the condition of our patient, it may be and is convenient to 
have a brief term, which will include and imply the presence of these pheno- 
mena. But does it add anything to our knowledge if we designate this aggre- 
gate of symptoms by the name Pnevmonia or inflammation of the lungs? The 
fallacy is that we are in danger of including under the given name cases 
agreeing in anatomical lesion but differing in symptoms, and requiring 
different treatment (Dunham).” 

So far I have sought to show that the aggregate of symptoms as evinced in 
a sick person or animal constitutes the disease ; these phenomena, taken asa 
whole, form one side of the question which the professional attendant has to 
take into consideration. Now what is the other side to which he has to apply 
himself in order to restore the abnormal condition of his patient to a state of 
normality or health? This is the therapeutic problem that has to be solved. 

Until Dr. Hahnemann introduced to the world the fact that a therapeutic 
law really existed, only very vague ideas of such a possibility had ever been 
suggested, and the medical faculty depended on experiment and observation 
to determine what drugs were applicable to the alleviation or cure of disease. 
Such a procedure—for system it cannot be called—is extremely unreliable 
and unsatisfactory, and, as we have already seen, so it was felt to be in an 
eminent degree by such men as Dr. Sydenham and Dr. Paris. Dr. Hahne- 
mann, however, and several other notable physicians formed the opinion that 
the only systematic method of determining the relation that exists between 
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the living organism and the properties of drugs could be satisfactorily cleared 
save and except by observation of the action of drugs upon the healthy sub- 
ject. A gigantic series of experiments was performed by Dr. Hahnemann, 
and issued to the profession in the form of the ‘‘ Materia Medica Pura.” Now, 
if a healthy person takes a certain drug and experiences effects therefrom,he 
produces in himself an artificial disease ; the phenomena which such a person 
finds developed in himself form the groundwork of the knowledge he can 
glean as to the action of this peculiar drug. It has been found by experiments 
without number that certain drugs are capable of producing in the healthy 
subject an aggregate of symptoms very, if not precisely, like those which are 
presented in specific diseases, and which we have been accustomed to desig- 
nate under some special term based upon a pathological condition ; and 
further, that under such circumstances the drug capable of producing such an 
aggregate of symptoms in the healthy is, when administered to one suffering 
from a disease as represented by a similar aggregate of symptoms, the one 
that will cure. 

I have thus, in a very imperfect manner, attempted to lay before you the 
two series of phenomena upon which it is claimed a law of selection exists, 
viz., the symptoms of the patient and the symptoms produced by drugs upon 
the healthy, the same being expressed by the formula, “Similia similibus 
curantur.” 

Up to this point it has been my aim to answer the question which forms the 
subject of the present paper in the affirmative. I might have dilated, almost 
indefinitely, upon the study of symptoms, but time will not permit, and if it 
would I should be afraid of exhausting your patience ;,the subject is one 
that can only be fully appreciated after many hours’ careful study and hard 
reading ; but I may venture to assure you that it is a sufficiently interesting 
one to warrant my advising you to give it your earnest consideration. 

I am quite ready to admit, and that from hard experience, that we, as 
veterinarians, labour under greater difficulties in applying this law than do 
practitioners of human medicine, inasmuch as it is extremely difficult, nay, 
well nigh impossible, to get at what in the human subject are entitled ob- 
jective symptoms, and without them of course you cannot obtain the all-im- 
portant “aggregate”; but although not altogether satisfactory, there is, in 
most drugs, a very helpful indication that very often serves one in what 
otherwise would be a matter of great difficulty. I refer to the fact that 
most drugs present what is called a “leading symptom,” such as the bright 
red, well-defined, smooth erysipelas of belladonna ; or the rapid, full-bounding 
pulse of aconite. From indications such as these, many a path, otherwise 
rugged, is made plain. 

It may be that I have altogether failed to impress your minds with the 
fact that there is really anything practical in this law, which I, among a 
regularly and constantly increasing number of medical practitioners, believe 
to exist in therapeutics. If so, I beg of you, gentlemen, to put it down to my 
incompetence to deal effectively and convincingly with the matter under con- 
sideration ; but do not allow my inability to cast a shadow over the subject 
until you have searched for yourselves among the splendid literature that lies 
to your hands. I have made the assertion that, in my opinion, such a law 
exists in nature, and I believe I have proved it in practice; anyhow, the 
attempts I have made, when guided by this system, have been far more 
successful than those made under the prevailing practice of the so-called 
orthodox school. But I go further, and say that whereas, according to so 


high an authority as Dr. Paris, a former President of the Royal College of - 


Physicians, there is really no guide, save that of experience, for the selection 
of a remedy, relied upon by orthodox practitioners, there should be, and to a 
large number of men in this and other countries there is that about this 
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system that enables one to say : In this we have a scientific basis to work on, 
a principle to guide in the practice of medicine. Therapeutics are really re- 
solved into a science ; there is no need for treatment to depend on haphazard 
guessing, inasmuch as we have a lawto rely upon. But you may reply, You 
have made an assertion without proving it ; in answer to which, I give you 
the assurance that to the unbiassed rnind, the literature of the day abounds 
in proofs that even those who run may read, and withal beconvinced. It has 
often been asked by those who make superficial inquiries only, What is the 
modus operandi of this law of cure? Various attempts have been made to 
explain this, but, to my mind, none of them are satisfactory, nor do I pretend 
to offer any opinion thereupon. I would ask you, gentlemen, Can any one of 
you explain why it is that chemical agents unite in definite’proportions? This 
law of chemical affinity is absolute you know. I am sure I cannot, and you 
must pardon me if I add I don’t believe any of you can explain why and how 
it is so. Chemists all admit it to be a fact, and they are satisfied to rely 
upon the law without stopping to ask why it is so; and I appeal w@ you, as 
practical men, why, on the same grounds, should any one refuse to adopt a 
law of therapeutics, simply because neither the discoverer nor any one else 
has solved the problem of its modus operandi ? 

Next to the two leading maxims which I have indicated to you as the 
basis of the law in therapeutics is the important fact that only a single 
remedy is used at one time; “every drug must be administered without the 
admixture of any other medicinal substance ;” alternation of remedies is 
sometimes resorted to ; some little may be said in its favour, but much more 
against it ; alternation may be excused, but can never be defended as scien- 
tific; for my own part, although for lack of subjective symptoms, I have 
practised alternation in cases where danger was imminent, where immediate 
help was needed, I candidly confess that the difficulty of establishing a correct 
diagnosis accounted for the difficulty of at once hitting upon the right 
remedy ; in other words, the fault was in myself, not the system ; let the 
diagnosis be clear, and there is no reason why remedies should be alternated ; 
“the alternate use of drugs is either a forced or self-indulgent palliation of 
a want of knowledge either of the drugs or of the diseases, or is even a 
matter of convenience.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


A VERY successful summer session of this institution was brought to a close 
on the i2th July. The examinations, conducted by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, commenced on the 14th July. The Board of Examiners 
included—Mr. George Fleming, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S.; Mr, J. Roalfe Cox, 
F.R.C.V.S.; Professor Duguid, F’.R.C.V.S.; Professor Pritchard, M.R.C.V,S, ; 
Mr. J. Vaughan, F.R.C.V.S. ; and Mr. Finlay Dun, M.R.C.V.S., London ; 
Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., Manchester; Mr. George A. Banham, 
F.R.C.V.S., Cambridge ; Mr. W. B. Walters, F.R.C.V.S., Army Veterinary 
Department ; Mr. Archibald Robinson, M.R.C.V.S., Greenock ; and Mr. 
Richard Rutherford, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh. Principal M‘Call, Professors 
Cooke, Limont, Macqueen and Renfrew, Glasgow Veterinary College, were 
also present. 

Twenty-six students presented themselves for the “ C,” or final examina- 
tion, and of this number the following were successful in obtaining the 
Diploma of the Royal College : 

Mr. Andrew Stewart, Paisley (Honours); Mr. James Hart, Dromara, 
County Down; Mr. Archibald Edgar, Port William, Wigtownshire; Mr. R. 
H. Gilmore, Ballymoney, County Antrim; Mr. Thomas L. Houston, 
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Greenock’; Mr. Alexander W. Mackeand, Port William; Mr. William 
Macdonald Campbeltown ; Mr. Samuel M‘Conechy, Islay ; Mr. Alexander 
Murdock, Drogheda, County Louth; Mr. William C. M. Smith, Forkhill, 
County’ Armagh; Mr. Finlay Kerr, Langside, Glasgow; Mr. Robert4D. 
Dove, Dundrum, County Down ; Mr. George O. M‘Gregor, Bowling, Dum- 
bartonshire ; Mr. Robert T. Huston, Tynan, County Armagh ; Mr. William 
Griffith Jones, Pwllheli, North Wales. 

On the 22nd July three students were examined in Edinburgh for the “ B,” 
or second examination, and two passed, viz. :— 

Mr. Hugh Farquhar, Kilmarnock ; and Mr. Richard Hamilton, Ayr. 

Twenty-eight students were examined on Saturday for the “ A,” or first 
examination, and twenty passed very creditably, viz. : 

M. Joseph C. Thomson, Londonderry ; Mr. Bruce D. Miller, Glasgow ; 
Mr. Robert S. Thomson, Kirkwall, Orkney ; Mr. Richard Marsh, Ballyna- 
hinch, County Down; Mr. James Dawson, Cotehill, County Cavan; Mr. 
Robert Clunas, Auldearn, Nairn; Mr. John C. Young, Glasgow; Mr. James 
Gibson, Biggar; Mr. John Brown, Lesmahagow; Mr. Robert Scott, Dum- 
barton; Mr. Robert Barron, Sutton, near Chester; Mr. Richard Birt 
Freeman, Dublin; Mr. John Caldwell, Stranraer; Mr. Benjamin Cook, 
Swansea, South Wales ; Mr. Fred. George Warmington, Shrewley, Warwick- 
shire ; Mr. William H. Dalrymple, Stranraer; Mr. James M. Crawford, Ayr; 
Mr. John M‘Clean, Kilcoo, County Down; Mr. John Y. Graham, Bridge of 
Allan: Mr. William M. Hutchinson, Markethill, County Armagh. 

Medals granted by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
Mr. Robert Walker, of Leathamhill, and Principal M‘Call, and certificates of 
—_ by the college, were awarded in the different branches of study as 
‘ollows :— 

Horse Pathology (written examination).—Gold medal (Principal M‘Call), 
Mr. Andrew Stewart ; silvegyymedal (H. and A. S. of S.), Mr. Alex. C. Forbes, 
Glasgow ; first-class certificates, Messrs. Macdonald, Jones, Dove, Calder- 
wood, and Kerr ; second-class certificates, Messrs. Gilmore, Steel, M‘Conechy, 
Deans, Mallock, and Huston, 

Cattle Pathology (written examination).— Gold medal (Principal M‘Call), 
Mr. Alexander C, Forbes ; silver medal (H. and A. S. of S.), Mr. Andrew 
Stewart ; first-class certificates, Messrs. Jones, Dove, M‘Conechy, Gibson, 
and Macdonald ; second-class certificates, Messrs. Hart, Kerr, Steel, Edgar, 
and Calderwood, 

Practical examination of horses as to soundness, age, manipulation, etc.— 
Gold medal (Principal M‘Call), Mr. Andrew Stewart. 

Practical examination of cattle and sheep, as to age, operations, etc.— 
Gold medal (Mr. Robert Walker), Mr. Archibald Edgar. 

Botany (written examination).—Silver medal (H. and A. S. of S.), Mr. 
James Dawson ; first-class certificates, Messrs. Barron, Marsh, and Scott ; 
2nd class certificates, Messrs. Caldwell and M‘Clean. 

Chemistry (written examination).—Silver medal (H. and A. S. of S.), Mr. 
James Dawson ; first-class certificates, Messrs. Barron, Scott, M‘Clean, and 
Marsh ; second-class certificates, Messrs. Caldwell, Chinas, and Hutchinson. 

Materia }..edica (written examination).—Silver medal (H. and A. S. of S.), 
Mr. Robert Scott; first-class certificates, Messrs. Barron, Dawson, Caldwell, 
and Gibson ; second-class certificates, Messrs. M‘*Clean, Clunas, Marsh, and 
Gavin Miller. 

Best oral examination on Botany, Chemistry, and Materia Medica.—Gold 
medal (Principal M‘Call), Mr. Robert Barron. 

Mr. Campbell’s, Kirkcudbright, prize for the best essay on “ Tuberculosis.” 
—Mr. Robert D. Dove. 

Prescription writing.— Mr. W. H. Dalrymple. 
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At the close of the junior examination, Mr. Finlay Dun intimated that 
Messrs. Warmington, Dawson, M‘Clean, Scott, Marsh, and Freeman had 
passed with “ great credit,” and Mr. Robert Barron, with “ very great credit.” 








EXAMINATIONS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

AT meetings of the Scottish Section of the Board of Examiners, held in 

Glasgow and Edinburgh on and between the 14th and 26th of July, the 

following gentlemen passed their “ Final Examination,” and were admitted 


members of the profession. 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 


Mr. Samuel McConechy 
» George O. McGregor .. 
» Finlay Kerr nye ee 
» William Macdonald 
» Alex. William Mackeand 
» Thomas L, Houston 
» Alexander Murdock 
» Robert Duncan Dove .. 
» James Hart oa o 
» Archibald Edgar 
» William C. M. Smith .. 
» Richard H. Gilmour 
Andrew Stewart* 
» William G. Jones 
» Robert Tod Huston 


Dick Veterinary Coll st, Edinburgh. 


Mr. Harry Gelsthorpe 
» Henry Barrett . 
Alexander Wood 
» Charles Ladds .. 
» Robert O. F. Stewart . 
» Robert C. Irving 
» Alfred Kershaw.. 
» John Nicholson. . 
», John Riddock 


Mr. T. D. Davies , 
» Thomas A. Rudkin 
» J. Richardson 
» J.J. Ridley 
» £. H. Hallam 

Thomas O’Malley 
» Daniel Lyons 

» John F., Dixon . 


New Veterinary College. 


Islay, Argyleshire. 

Bowling, Dumbartonshire. 
Langside, Renfrewshire. 
Campbeltown, Argyleshife. 
Port William, Wigtownshire. 
Greenock. 

Drogheda, Co. Louth. 
Dandrum, Co. Down. 
Dromara, Co. Down. 

Port William, Wigtownshire. 
Forkhill, Co. Armagh. 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. 
Paisley. 

Pwllheli, N. Wales. 

Tynan, to. ‘Armagh. 


Annesley, Notts. 
Hereford. 

Insch, Aberdeenshire. 
Paxton, Huntingdon. 
Alford, Aberdeenshire. 
Auldgirth, Dumfriesshire. 
Southport, Lancashire. 
Hetton-le-Hole, Durham. 
Todlaw, Banffshire. 





Bootle, Lancashire. 
Grantham, Lincolnshire. 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire. 
Bellerby, Yorkshire. 
Sheffield. 

Ennis, Co. Clare. 
Ballytigue, Limerick. 
Warrington. (Je 





The following passed their “ Second Examination” :— pr 


Dick Veterinary College. 


Mr. A. E, Paley. Mr. D. Graham. me 
» F.A. Ball. » A. Davidson. sul 
» H. Taylor. urs 

New Veterinary College. thi 
Mr. A. Watson.* Mr. R. Hollings. col 
» FF. Sweeting. pal 
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Mr. Richard Hamilton. 
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Glasgow Veterinary College. 


Mr. Hugh Farquhar. 


The following passed their “ First Examination” :— ‘ 
Dick Veterinary College. 


Mr. J. Best. 


Mr. G. Howie. 


» A. Cleasby. » J. F. Roden. 
» E. Watson.* » ©. McGregor. 
- i oe ‘a J nl mee 
» J- Keane. »» A. Marshall. 
» J. Carruthers.* » D. O’Regan. 
» W. Weighell. » J- Kelly. 

» J- Loughtin, » D. Cameron. 


New Veterinary College. 


Mr. P. Pike. Mr. A. Neish. 

» J. Aitken. 3» Cleary.* 

» J» Ogden. » W. Gibson.f 
» W. Hall. » Geo. Howe. 
» H. Clarke. » P. Young. 

» J- Buxton.t » F. Armstrong. 
» F. Wormald. »» J. Urmson. 

9» W. J. Fletcher. » H. Newsome. 
» J. Caldecott. » J. Bradley.* 
» A. Watson.t » J. R. Charlton.t 
ae » W. M. Peffer. 











Glasgow Veterinary College. 
Mr. W. M. Hutchinson. Mr. J. C. Thompson. 


» B.D. Miller. » R.S. Thomson. 

so LS 7am vs » KR. Scott.* 

» J. Y. Graham. » W.H. Dalrymple. 
» J. M. Crawford. » J.» McClear.* 

» J. Brown. » B. Cook. 

» F. G. Warmington.* » R. Clunas. 

» J. Caldwell. » R. Marsh.* 

» J. Gibson. » R. B. Freeman.* 


R. Barrow.t » J. Dawson.* 
* Passed with Great Credit. 
+ Passed with Very Great Credit. 
R. RUTHERFORD, M.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary Scottish Section of the Board of Examiners. 


Arup Weterinary Departurent. 
Gazette, July 29th. 

Veterinary Surgeon on probation J. Finlayson, to be Veterinary Surgeon 
(January 12th) ; Charles Edwin Nuthall, gent., to be Veterinary Surgeon on 
probation. 

The Indian Government has consented to increase the veterinary establish- 
ment of that country by the appointment of eight probationary veterinary 
surgeons to the Army Veterinary Department. ‘This resolution, due to the 
urgent representation of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, makes a total of 
thirteen increase in the Indian Veterinary establishment within a year. The 
competitive examination to fill these appointments took place in the early 
part of August. 
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Obituary. 


THE death is announced of Friederich Unterberger, Councillor of State ot 
the Kussian Empire, dignitary of several high orders, and professor and 
director of the Dorpat Veterinary Institute, at the age of eighty-four. Born 
at Riga, he studied at the veterinary schools of Vienna, Berlin, Munich, and 
Stuttgart, and was located for some time at various studs in Germany and 
Hungary. In the Government of Simbirsk, he was Epizootic Veterinary 
Surgeon for several years, and in 1849"he was made a professor in the Dorpat 
Institute, of which he was made director in 1858. In 1882 he retired from 
the active duties of this office, and succumbed on June 8th. He was the 
author of a number of works on hippology and veterinary medicine, and 
particularly distinguished himself by his studies of Rinderpest. By his 
management and teaching he raised the reputation of the Dorpat school to 
a very high level. Unterberger was an Honorary Associate of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. -- 


Motes and News. 


LITERATURE.—In the volume of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” just 
issued, the articles ‘‘ Mule * and “‘ Murrain” are from the pen of Dr. Fleming, 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Army, who has also been engaged to 
contribute the articles on “ Rabies ” and “ Veterinary Medicine and Surgery ” 
in forthcoming volumes. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge has 
accepted the dedication of Dr. Fleming’s work on “‘ Operative Veterinary 
Surgery.” 

HORSE AND ASS FLESH IN PARIS.—During the past year, 12,276 horses, 
52 mules, and 406 donkeys were killed for food in Paris, the net weight of the 
horses and mules, after they have been got ready for cutting up, being 190 
kilogrammes (420 lbs.) each ; and of the donkeys, 50 kilogrammes (110 lbs.), 
and thus the total amount of food supplied by these animals was about 
5,000,000 Ibs. A third of it was sold in the form of joints at the average carcase 
rates of tenpence a pound for the fillets ; sevenpence a pound for the best, 
and fivepence a pound for the second-best joints. It is added incidentally— 
not to say, significantly—that only a third of this meat was sold in joints, 
the rest being made up into sausages. 

TEXAS CATTLE FEVER.—It appears that Texas Fever has been imported 
into Chicago by Texas herds arriving by railway in that city, and The 7imes 
correspondent, in alluding to the malady, refers to the report of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the United States regarding it. It is stated in Zhe 
Times telegraphic news that the disease is not contagious ; but, on the other 
hand, an account is given in the report of an outbreak of Texas Fever not 
very long ago in a prairie in Missouri, in which 200 head of Texas cattle had 
just been placed. An epidemic of this special fever immediately arose, and 
every animal that came in contact with these cattle, or walked over the 
ground where they had been, died, the Texas animals being so full of ticks 
that they literally dropped from them. The owner of the Texas herd, find- 
ing what mischief had been wrought, placed the animals in enclosed pastures, 
where they remained for some time. After their departure, and a hard frost 
having intervened, a number of fattening cattle were brought to the same 
pastures, and of these fifty-seven immediately sickened and died. From 
recent experiments, undertaken by Dr. Salmon, it seems that living animals 
may easily be brought into a condition to completely resist the effects which 
usually follow exposure to the virus, and, indeed, may be made perfectly 
safe, though surrounded on every side by the germs of this fatal disease. 
These experiments have conclusively demonstrated that sound cattle may be 
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successfully inoculated by using material obtained from the spleen of sick 
cattle. A peculiar micrococcus has been found in this material, and culti- 
vated outside the body, though under such circumstances it loses its viruledte. 
Recent experience has shown that the Texas Fever is neither so local nor so 
amenable to temperature as was usually believed. It was a cardinal maxim 
that the contagion was destroyed by frost, and could not survive the winter 
in districts where freezing weather prevailed ; but it is now known that in 
many infected districts frost has not the slightest power of checking it, and 
what is still more alarming, that as the contagion marches northward the 
power of resistance to cold is proportionately increased. As to localization, 
it was generally supposed that the only cattle capable of infecting northern 
pastures were those from the neighbourhood of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, or from South Carolina to Texas; but the border line has now been 
crossed, and the disease is steadily progressing, at the rate of from one to 
four miles per annum, now including all North Carolina east of the Blue 
Ridge, and crossing the James River in Virginia, in which State enormous 
losses of cattle have taken place. 

PROTECTIVE INOCULATION.—-The French Chamber of Deputies have 
voted the sum of £3,200 to secure for M. Pasteur a part of the domain of 
Villeneuve-l’Etang, whereon to pursue his studies in the contagious diseases 
of animals. The laboratories heretofore set apart for the purpose have 
become quite inadequate, as may be inferred from the fact that in April alone 
M. Pasteur sent out 200,000 doses of vaccine for cattle. The buildings at 
Villeneuve occupy nearly four acres. 

The experiments in the inoculation of sheep at Montpellier Agricultural 
School have proved that the effect is undiminished after the lapse of over 
two years. The thirty-six sheep vaccinated in May, 1882, resisted the action 
of the virus in three speciainoculations, namely, in May, 1883, October, 
1883, and May, 1884, and are flourishing at the present time. 

CATTLE PLAGUE IN SOUTHERN RussIA.-—In a recent advice from Odessa, 
a correspondent of the Daily News stated that Cattle Plague (Rinderpest) 
was spreading unchecked in the Government of Samara. In order effectively 
to arrest its ravages, a commission was recenily despatched to Nicolaievsk, 
consisting of a veterinary officer, police officers, and servants—the latter as 
slaughterers. The peasantry showed much curiosity in the proceedings, and 
assembled in large numbers at the place appointed by the commission near 
the town. Here large trenches were excavated for the reception of the car- 
cases of the infected and slaughtered animals. By the veterinary officer’s 
command, the cattle of the neighbourhood were driven into an extensive 
enclosure. So far the various herdsmen and owners showed no inclination 
to interfere. The examination of the cattle proceeded, and already three 
animals had been condemned, slaughtered, and their carcases cast into the 
pits, when an extraordinary crowd of frenzied peasant women advanced from 
the town. Behind the women came the men, armed with fireirons, bludgeons, 
flails, spades, etc. The officer endeavoured to explain the absolute necessity 
of his action, but all to no purpose. From high words they came to blows. 
The officer found himself compelled to retreat. The police and servants 
followed, and not too soon for their own safety. Two young farmers in red 
shirts, powerfully built, well-mounted, and armed with iron bludgeons, rode 
hastily up in search of the unfortunate commission, which was now happily 
beyond the reach of the multitude. They accused the commission of 
slaughtering healthy animals, whilst they received only three roubles per 
head compensation. 

DockEeD Horses.—A Horse Guards’ order has been recently issued, for- 
bidding the purchase of “docked” horses for the army, as the mutilation 
renders them less useful. 
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Correspoanvence, 


HOW ARE COUNTRY VETERINARY SURGEONS TO GET 
A LIVING? 


S1rR,—I see inthe Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard and Cirencester and 
Swindon Express an article headed, “The Farmer’s Medicine Chest,” being 
a list of remedies for the domestic veterinary treatment of farm stock, 
arranged in alphabetical order, with the doses for different animals, by Pro- 
fessor Brown, from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Some Professors are quite willing to get as much pecuniary profit as they 
can out of students while they are at college ; then, when they have obtained 
their diploma, endeavour to take the bread out of their mouths. A country 
vet. can only charge 6d., or Is. at the most, per mile for his journey, and 
little or nothing for advice ; so, if the farmer or client is to supply his own 
medicines, how are we to live? I wish Professor Brown ha@ to try it; 
then, perhaps, he would not be quite so fast in writing such articles as the 
above.—I am, sir, faithfully yours, A COUNTRY VET. 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

S1r,—At the late meeting of the National Veterinary Association, at 
Manchester, some rather severe strictures were passed on the medical pro- 
fession for its encroachments on the province of veterinary surgeons. It is 
much to be hoped that cause of complaint may cease, because it is for many 
reasons most desirable that cordial relations should, as far as possible, exist 
between the two professions, and it may not here be out of place to look how 
they at present stand towards each other. 

Not long ago, our Boards of Examiners became constituted almost entirely 
of veterinary surgeons, a wise measure, because we were, before this reform, justly 
exposed to all kinds of remarks whenit appeared as if we were unable to examine 
our own students. The result of our taking this duty upon ourselves is a great 
improvement in the quality and efficiency of the examinations, because 
veterinary examiners best know what is required of veterinary surgeons. Most 
of us now think that the veterinary profession no longer wants leading- 
strings, yet it should never forget that it owes its best thanks to the medical 
profession for its assistance in the past, during its struggling infancy. 

Much dissatisfaction has been created by certain injudicious members of 
the medical profession who write to the newspapers on the diseases of horses 
and cattle. These gentlemen frequently show that they have only a super- 
ficial acquaintance with their subject, and they almost to a man appear to go 
for their information to our most antiquated books, and to still cling to the 
old and exploded theories of contagion and infection. The consequence is 
that their letters are only too often misleading, and, strange to say, many of 
them appear to seek opportunity to rail at veterinary surgeons. Now, too 
much attention should not be paid to utterances made by those who are 
often only seekers after notoriety, but at the same time their assertions, when 
erroneous, should be contradicted. 

As an illustration of the loose writing of some of these “ veterinary doctors,” 
as they have been called, we may give a brief history of the part played by 
them during the great Cattle Plague of 1865. In spite of the warnings of 
Professors Simonds and Gamgee, Dr. George Fleming, and many other 
veterinarians, that the disease was of foreign origin, and only spread by 
infection and contagion, a great many medical men, some of eminence, main- 
tained the contrary, and the result was confusion and a disastrous policy. At 
last the opinion of the veterinary profession prevailed, and it issued from the 
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contest triumphant ; yet, in the face of these facts, so recent, we still find 
some medical writers who-know sa little of the history and literature of the 
subject as to maintain the contrary of what we have just stated. 

The great majority of the medical profession is most favourably disposed 
towards us. We may truly say that medicine is yet in its infancy, or, at 
most, that it is only now ox the threshold of pathological knowledge. Let us 
for a moment glance at the list of appalling diseases not yet properly 
determined, and we shall see how necessary it is that the medical pro- 
fession should in its studies receive help from every possible quarter. Con- 
sider such maladies as Cholera, Cancer, Phthisis, Syphilis, Typhus and 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlatina, Yellow Fever, Tetanus, Hydrophobia, 
and many other fearful scourges of the human race, and we see how much 
has yet to be discovered, and how much necessity there is for the study of 
comparative pathology, in which veterinary science may well hope to play 
one of the most important parts. 

The two professions can be of immense benefit to each other ; let us then 
at all times try to remove friction, and endeavour to establish and main- 
tain cordial relations between them.—Your obedient servant, 

London, August 15¢h, 1884. JAMES LAMBERT, F.R.C.V.S. 


THE DEGENERATION OF THE PROFESSION. 

S1R,—I am not in a position to give Mr. Davison reasons for the rejection 
of so many students by the examiners of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, but if want of attention in educating and training them in the 
teaching schools will produce such a result, then the degeneracy can be 
accounted for. If your correspondent will ascertain how much clinical in- 
struction and how many leetures the Principals of the schools give the 
senior students during the last twelve months, I fancy the information would 
be rather startling for at least one school, and though some teachers pretend 
to be the students’ friends, it would show that the friendship does not extend 
much, I fear, beyond the limit of fees. Some of us have great reason to 
complain of the way we are treated. We see little, if anything, of practice, 
perform no operations and rarely witness them performed, and never get a 
chance even of administering a dose of medicine. As for cattle, dogs, 
sheep, or pigs—well, I won’t mention them. We students want less talk 
about us, and more teaching in our classes. If we are not taught we cannot 
know ; teachers should have higher aims and notions of duty and responsi- 
bility than the mere obtainment of students’ fees.—Yours, etc., 

August 12th. “ AN UNFORTUNATE STUDENT.” 


DEAR SIR,—It seems strange how a man can write such remarks as those 
of Mr. Davison about the veterinary profession degenerating. 

Fruit first becomes ripe, and then, in some cases, it decomposes. Our 
profession is not by any means mature, and surely it is necessary for it first 
to arrive at that condition ere it degenerates. 

Men must by nature be calculated for the surgical and medical treatment 
of animals. It is not possible to »zake a horseman—a man must be Jorn a 
horseman, There are some who have made a mistake in choosing their 
“line” in life, and they may be those who fancy the profession degenerates. 

Every year will find our profession taking a grander stand, scientifically 
and socially, at home and abroad. “ EXCELSIOR.” 


“THE VETERINARY SURGEONS ACT.” 


DEAR S1IR,—Providing the privileges this Act confers upon ts as 
veterinary surgeons were realised, I should look upon it with favour; 
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although I consider it is injurious to some veterinary surgeons at the present 
time, but the benefit likely to be derived from it in the future, ought to 
counteract any little annoyance experienced at present. There is one thing 
respecting it I cannot understand, that is, why the men who are not registered 
quacks should still be allowed to practise as veterinary surgeons, and in 
some cases represent themselves to be qualified. Men of this class are 
plentiful, especially in country districts ; they are an unprincipled lot, as a 
rule, and are always glad to rob a qualified man of a case, or even of his good 
name. The sooner this class becomes extinct the better for the profession 
generally. There is quite sufficient competition amongst qualified men, 
without being annoyed by quacks. My opinion is that in England we are 
overrun by veterinary surgeons, and if they multiply during the next ten 
years as they have done during the same number of years past, there won’t be 
a living for all of them in this country. I consider the veterinary surgeons 
of thirty years ago, taking them throughout, were better pecuniarjlx than the 
veterinary surgeons of the present day. I look upon overstocking as being 
most injurious to the profession, both socially and pecuniarily. Veterinary 
surgeons must live, and to do so now necessitates a good deal of humiliation 
and probably favour.—Yours faithfully, ‘* VERAX.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AMATEUR V.S,—1. There is perhaps no safer or better purgative for cattle than 
Epsom salts. 2, It is difficult, in a brief space, to answer your second question. 
You will find the rules which should guide you in any work on surgery—human or 
veterinary. 

SCRUTATOR.—We shall try to find room for it in our next. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


COMMUNICATIONS have been received from T. Challwin, Adelaide, South 
Australia; Professor McCall, Glasgow ; R. W. Burke, A.V.D., Cawnpore; J. B. 
Sutton, London; ‘‘A Country Vet.”; ‘*M.R.C.V.S.”; ‘‘ Rejected Student ” ; 
J. D. Overed, Blofield; R. Rutherford, Edinburgh; R. H. Dyer, Limerick ; 
**Verax”; T. H. Lewis, Crewe; H. Kidd, Hungerford ; ‘‘ Excelsior”; ‘* Amateur 
V.S.”; ‘‘ Unfortunate Student”; M. Graux, Amiens; J. Lambert, A.V.D., 
Woolwich. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: A. W. H. Wirtz, Elfde Jaarverslag van het Pare Vac- 
cinogéne bij’s Rijks Veeartsenijschool te Utrecht (1883); D. Putz, Ueber Hufkrebs 
und Strahlfaule; 7. Rom. Tobolewski, Kurze Uebersicht ueber Ban, Zweck und 
Krankheiten der Haare; H. Souley, La Nature Vivante de la Contagion ; 
D. Hutcheon, Reports of the Cape of Good Hope Colonial Veterinary Surgeon for 
1882, 1883 ; WV. Allenberger, Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Therapie der Haussaugthiere ; 
Esposizione della R. Scuola Superiore di Medicina Veterinaria di Milano. 


JouRNALS, ETC. : Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin und Vergleichende Patho- 
logie; Repertorium der Thierheilhunde; Clinica Veterinaria; Quarterly Journal of 
Veterinary Science in India; Repertorium der Thierheilkunde ; Recueil de Médecine 
Vétérinaire; Der Thierarzt ; Wochenschrift fiir Thierhetlkunde und Viehzucht ; 
Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire ; Lancet ; British Medical Journal ; National Live 
Stock Journal ; Medical Press and Circular ; Journal de Médecine Vétérinaire ; 
Archives Vétérinaire ; Revue Vétérinaire ; Live Stock Journal; Edinburgh Medical 
Journal ; Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery ; American Veterinary Re- 
view; /1 Medico Veterinaria; Der Hufschmied; L’Echo Vétérinaire; La Presse 
Vétérinaire ; Mark Lane Express ; Field. 


NeEwspaPers: Edinburgh Courant; Scotsman; Glasgow Herald; Manchester 
Examiner ; Manchester Guardian ; Lrish Times. 
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